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HE New York Evening Post makes some interesting obser- 
vations on the development of apartment-house and office 
building in New York. Observing that many buildings, 

erected only a few years ago, are in process of demolition, to 
make way for modern structures, it infers that the reason for 
the change is to be found in the rapid growth of New York as 
a business centre. Of course, it is true that New York has 
grown rapidly within the last decade, but the Hvening Post re- 
marks that the signs of growth, so far as building is concerned, 
are to be found mainly on Broadway and Fifth Avenue, and 
on certain West Side streets which have become fashionable. 
Outside of this district the changes are not very marked, and 
the unfashionable dwellers on Second or Tenth Avenue prob- 
ably marvel as much over the slowness with which modern 
progress reaches their dwellings as the Hvening Post does over 
the rapid transformation of a few favored streets. ‘To a great 
extent, the topography of the city, aided by the elevated rail- 
ways, is undoubtedly responsible for the concentration of 
office-buildings on lower Broadway, and of the first-class apart- 
ment-houses in a small district near the Park. In the days 
when it took one hour to go by the surface-cars from Forty- 
second Street to Wall Street, the loss of time was so impor- 
tant that business took a decided turn northward. Canal 
Street was talked of as the successor of Wall Street, and the 
more sanguine prophets foretold the invasion of Union Square 
by the great wholesale dry-goods houses. With the opening of 
the elevated railway, the time from Forty-second Street to 
Wall Street was reduced to fifteen minutes; and, as no more 
complaints were heard of the loss of time involved in getting 
there, the brokers concluded to let their offices stay where they 
were. As this state of things became confirmed, the demand 
for offices on Wall Street increased, and steel frames and 
elevators made it possible to accommodate within a quarter of 
a mile of the Stock Exchange an office population which with- 
out them would have needed all the available space for three 
times that distance. At present, even rapid transit seems to 
be coming to the end of its resources, and a certain office popu- 
lation has already begun to occupy Madison Square. As the 
Bronx district develops, even Madison Square will seem far 
away, and it seems quite possible that in New York, as in 
London, it may, before long, be necessary to establish branches 
of the great banks and life-insurance offices in the different 
boroughs. 





HE newspapers say that insurance rates are being raised in 
the West on department-stores, the underwriters having 
come to the conclusion that the risk is out of proportion to 

the money received for insuring it. The ordinary comment is 
that the customers of these stores will simply have to pay more 
for what they buy, to make up the increased expense of insur- 
ance; but there is another side to the matter, which has a 
certain interest. Until now, the great department-stores have 
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been able to undersell the smaller establishments, partly by 
their advantage in the command of money, and in economy of 
administration, but also, in a considerable degree, by their 
enjoyment of unfair preferences, among which their advantage 
in insurance was not the least. So long as a great department- 
store can keep its goods insured at less than the risk is worth, 
the insurance-companies making up the deficit by charging the 
smaller stores more than their risks are worth, it is enabled to 
undersell the smaller stores to the extent of the difference in 
insurance expenses. If, now, the insurance rates should really 
be proportioned to the risk, the department-store, in which the 
hazard is greatly increased by the multiplication of combustible 
goods in a single area, would have to pay more, on a given 
quantity of goods, than its competitors in smaller stores, and 
the effect would be to remove, in an appreciable degree, the 
disadvantage against which the latter must now contend. 
Whether the movement will ever be so radical as to have this 
result remains to been seen, but the merchants who suffer from 
the competition of department-stores might do well to keep the 
subject in mind. 


E think it only fair, in view of our comments on the fall 
of the ceiling of the Paterson Court-house, to say that, 
as we are informed, the hangers by which the fireproof 

ceiling was suspended were made in accordance with drawings, 
but without the information which would have been desirable 
as to the weight of the ceiling to be suspended. Apparently, 
the weight of the ceiling and the resistance of the rods were 
not suited to one another; and, while it is impossible to say at 
whose door the misalliance should be laid in this case, it may 
be well to observe that too much care cannot be exercised in 
such details. 





| HERE is something sad in the thought that the great 
l State of Michigan, once famous for what were supposed to 

be its inexhaustible forests of white-pine, only inferior in 
quality to that which, a century ago, covered Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, should be obliged to use the public money for replant- 
ing these very forests, now reduced to wastes of sand, on which 
no other crop can be grown. If these forests had been treated 
thirty years ago with reasonable care, they would have pro- 
duced ever since, and would now be producing, an annual crop 
of timber worth more than the total assessed valuation of the 
entire territory, with the certainty that the return would con- 
tinue indefinitely ; while centuries must pass before the timber 
in the new forest, however carefully managed, will be worth as 
much as that which our fathers cut and burned away so reck- 
lessly. However, a start in the right direction is a great deal 
better than doing nothing, and the present inhabitants of 
Michigan may be sure that their descendants will bless them 
for what they seem about to do. Although a long time must 
elapse before the trees in a pine-forest, shaded, from the time 
of germination of their seeds, by lofty trees around them, grow 
straight up, without a knot, to a height of sixty or seventy 
feet, producing in this way the clear timber, which is worth 
from two to three times as much as the ordinary kind, it is a 
satisfaction to know that the time is not illimitable, and that 
the production of clear timber can be greatly hastened by 
judicious planting and care; so that the great-grandchildren of 
some of the present inhabitants of Michigan may see from 
their windows forests quite equal in beauty and value to any 
that have ever grown in the State. 





| HE newspapers seem to be about equally divided in their 
|! information in regard to the probability that, under Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, the Executive Mansion, at Washington, 
will be altered or enlarged. One journal points out that, when 
the President’s family are all at home, he will not have a spare 
room for a guest; and thinks that Congress should at once 
provide for enlarging the house; while another says that the 
President himself is opposed to any change in the building, and 
that it is unlikely that any enlargement will be attempted while 
he is in office. If, in addition to this, the President should be 
reported as being opposed to cutting avenues, or building 
“boulevards,” or anything else, across the White House 
grounds, we should feel quite reassured in regard to the future 
of Washington. 
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\JVHE report of the expert engineers, Messrs. Edwin Duryea, 
| Jr., and Joseph Mayer, on the condition of the Brooklyn 
Bridge is extremely interesting. It was inevitable that a 
truthful report on the matter should cast discredit on the offi- 
cial management of the bridge, but the details of the account 
make the discredit even greater than was anticipated. It 
seems that the city authorities, even at the beginning, did not 
think it worth while to preserve the drawings of the bridge, 
and they have disappeared, and with them the possibility of re- 
calculating the stresses without actual measurement of each 
member of the structure. This easy attitude of the officials in 
respect to the plans was followed by an equally easy position 
in regard to inspection. We do not find it anywhere stated 
that the inspectors failed to draw their salaries punctually, but 
some portions of the bridge under their charge do not seem to 
have been examined for years. In some way, the officials 
seem, however, to have conceived a vague notion that, with 
all the load, unprovided for in the design, which had been put 
upon it, the bridge was unsafe, and they proceeded to remedy 
th trouble by taking out a portion of the ties from the rail- 
road tracks, and removing the guard-rails. The experts 
gravely say that the diminution of the strain on the structure 
secured by this proceeding was “inappreciable,” but refrain 
from mentioning the probable consequences of the derailment 
of a heavy train in the middle of a suspension bridge, one 
hundred and twenty-five feet above the river, on account of the 
insufficiency of the ties, or the absence of a guard-rail. 





Vy NOTHER example of the advantages of official inspection 
is to he found in the report that, out of the nine suspen- 
sion-rods which were found to be broken at the time when 

traflic was cut off from the bridge, two had been broken for a 

long time, and the fact that they were broken was known to 

the officials. Whether these gentlemen thought that suspen- 
sion-rods were merely ornamental features, or whether they 
were waiting for the rest to break, and drop the roadway into 
the river, does not appear. It seems, however, that the offi- 
Cials, in any case, place less value than the expert engineers do 
on the suspension-rods, for such of them as have been mended 
since the accident bave been patched up by welds in rods of 
steel reported to have a tensile strength of seventy-five thousand 
pounds to the square inch. Every blacksmith knows that 
welds in steel as highly carbonized as this are unreliable, and 

the “repairs” are, apparently, only preparing the way for a 

more serious catastrophe hereafter. 


\FPHE Directors of the St. Louis Exposition of 1903 invite 
*I* architects to submit, before July 1, 1902, a list of such 
works as they desire to exhibit, including drawings or 
photographs of completed buildings, designs and projects for 
buildings, models, sculpture, paintings in oil or water-color, 
mural decorations or pyrographie designs. Separate lists must 
be made for each class, and those who have submitted them 
duly notified when the actual works must be sent for 
The jury will begin its labors soon 


will be 
examination by a jury. 
after November 1, 1902, and works accepted must be delivered 
at the Art Building of the Exposition on or before March 1, 
1903. 


YPHE Metal- Worker thinks it hard that plumbers and others 
| should be tied to time contracts in cases where, as often 

occurs at present, they are unable to obtain from the man- 
ufacturers the goods which they bave agreed to furnish, and it 
seems to s\inpathize with those contractors who object to mak- 
ing any sort of time contract, for fear of rendering themselves 
iable to a forfeiture. As this is a very old topic of discussion 
among architects and owners, as well as contractors, it may be 
well to say that the former have long ago come to the conclu- 
sion that time contracts are absolutely indispensable in building 
operations. Even if they are not always kept, the contractors 
who are willing to enter into them will always be preferred by 
owners, for the simple reason that the owners have interest and 
taxes to pay, and, very frequently, have themselves entered into 
time contracts with tenants or landlords, which they must keep, 
under heavy penalties. To say that a man who is about to 
invest a million dollars in a hotel or office-building shall not be 
permitted to make time contracts for its completion, because 
the plumber may not get bis bath-tubs from the manufacturer 
at the time that he expects them, is preposterous, and every one 


who gets his living through the building-trades should disavow 
such ideas. Owners are generally reasonable, and architects 
equally so, and, where real hardship is shown, some means can 
usually be found for circumventing the difficulty without injury 
to any one; but to make it possible for a plumber or any other 
sub-contractor to delay an important building indefinitely, 
under pretext of being unable to obtain materials from the 
manufacturers, a difficulty which in several instances within 
our recollection bas arisen solely from the circumstance that 
the sub-contractor could not find any manufacturer who would 
trust him for the goods, would be ruinous to building interests. 





) HOSE of our readers who are in need of consolation for 
| their misfortune in not having been born of royal rank 

may, perhaps, find it in the description of the changes now 
being made in Buckingham Palace, for half a century the offi- 
cial residence of the late Queen. It seems that in this royal 
structure there is no means of warming the rooms except ‘by 
open fireplaces, and, as the rooms are of enormous size, this 
means that the unfortunate inhabitants must have shivered all 
through the gloomy London winter. The new King, who 
probably has a vivid recollection of princely chilblains and blue 
noses, has provided for remedying the trouble by ordering hot- 
water heating-pipes to be put through the building; and, al- 
though Americans can conceive of a much pleasanter mode of 
warming than direct hot-water radiation, it is, at least, satis- 
factory to think that our ambassadors will no longer run the 
risk of freezing to death when they pay their respects to 
the Sovereign. Another sacrifice to modern ideas is to be 
found in the construction of three elevators. Queen Victoria, 
in her latter years, yielded so far to the infirmities of age as to 
consent to be hoisted upstairs in a chair, suspended to an ordi- 
nary tackle, with three men at the end of the rope; but this 
apparatus is, it seems, insufficient for the luxurious habits of 
the present day. Although Buckingham Palace is an unat- 
tractive building, it is a very large one, and the rooms are of 
huge proportions. Many of the larger rooms were divided, by 
order of the late Queen, into smaller ones, by means of parti- 
tions, which are now to be taken down, so as to restore the 
apartments to a size suited to the magnificent entertainments 
which his subjects expect the new King to give. 
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OME student of applied chemistry or metallurgy, or some 
student of architecture with a taste for chemistry, might 
do a service to his fellow-citizens by studying the changes 

which take place in brass, or, at least, in certain kinds of brass, 
under the influence of water. So far as we know, nothing is 
said on the subject in any work on the materials of construc- 
tion; yet, as a matter of practice, observant architects often 
notice, where plumbers’ brass-work has been changed, after 
some years of use, that a chemical or molecular transformation 
has taken place, involving, apparently, a crystallization of the 
metal, the sharp edges of which can be crumbled by the fingers 
iuto a crystalline powder. The screw-threads of compression- 
cocks, particularly where used for hot water, are very frequently 
affebted in this way, so that the screws become loose. That 
the trouble is not due to wear of the thread is shown by the 
fact that the screws by which the washers of compression-cocks 
are attached to the end of the spindle, although they are not 
touched, as a rule, more than once a year, lose their threads 
like the others, a crystalline mud under the washer showing 
what has happened. In the case of plumbers’ brass-work, 
where great durability is not expected, and where accuracy of 
fit is not essential, the matter is not very serious, unless, in- 
deed, the spontaneous splitting of brass pipes, which often 
causes great damage, is due toa similar action; but the same 
transformation of brass is sometimes to be observed in steam- 
fittings, and in this case it becomes of great importance. We 
have seen a steam-valve of first-class make, the brass or steam- 
metal cap of which had separated from the body when the 
valve was opened, the screw showing a crystalline fracture 
from the bottom of the thread nearly through the metal. ‘This 
valve, shortly before, had been resisting a pressure of eighty 
pounds to the square inch, and, if it had not been necessary to 
remove it for making alterations in the plant, the first indica- 
tion of weakness might have been a dangerous explosion. It 
is hardly likely that this is the only case of the kind, and a 
comparison of similar instances, for the purpose of determining 
what varieties of brass are most subject to such deterioration, 
and, if possible, in what way it can be prevented, would be of 
great value. 










THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, A. I. A.! 


S we gather here to-day from all parts of this great country 
our thoughts of necessity return to what has occurred here 
during the last few weeks. The American people have 

never been more drawn together than when in the night- 
watches the solemn tolling of the bells bore from village to vil- 
lage the news of the President’s death, or than when through- 
out the land from Maine to California our people thronged the 
churches to pay a last tribute of respect to their late Chief Magis- 
trate and to ask a blessing on his successor. Indeed, the civil- 
ized world felt united in horror at the wicked deed and in 
defence against a common danger. ‘This was brought home to 
us when on the day of President McKinley’s death the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects sent us this 
cable despatch: “Our profoundest sympathy with American 
Institute. National mourning.” ‘This is far from being a 
formal message from foreign parts or from a stranger. I am 
very glad it came. It is filled with the cordial spirit of a kins- 
man who feels with us and like us in times of trouble and 
stress. May it ever be thus! Let us be grateful that the 
clouds that have obscured our skies have been broken by this 
kindly message of fraternal sympathy and friendship. 

Our profession has many causes for congratulation at this 
thirty-fifth Annual Convention. ‘There has been a large addi- 
tion to our numbers since we last met. None of us can be 
indifferent to the fact that eager demands are coming from all 
parts of our land for a high standard of artistic work, and that 
the pecuniary responsibilities which are committed to our care 
are constantly growing. As large fortunes and important busi- 
ness combinations increase in number, an ever larger proportion 
of riches will continue to be spent on the patronage of Art. 
All men welcome these expenditures by the rich. ‘To our pro- 
fession they offer opportunities never before presented in this 
country. For all these reasons we have no cause to complain 
of our material prosperity. 

Therefore, at such a friendly conference as this, it is all the 
more desirable that we should see clearly whither these favor- 
ing gales and currents are speeding us, and make sure that our 
gear is strong and our compass true. A review of the aspect 
and tendencies of our professional life is opportune. ‘To what 
is it leading us? What opportunities does it offer? How 
shall we train our young men? How can we make this Ameri- 
can Institute a more serviceable instrument ? In short, L want 
to discuss with you the ideals to which, to-day, we may reason- 
ably aspire as architects in active practice. 

First of all, we note a vital change that has made much 
progress in the last few years. Once, an architect could make 
with his own hand every drawing for his building, and give to 
it throughout his own touch and feeling. I fancy there is no 
one of us with a true artist’s soul who does not dream of this as 
the ideal life for an architect. Nor is it an impossible life, and 
if a man is contented to do small things well, and can find 
clients who will pay him rightly for such artistic work, | com- 
mend this life as a happy and useful one. But though such a 
serene and artistic career is open to a few rare men, it is not 
offered to most of us; and, generally, where a man is faithful to 
this ideal life, he finds himself suddenly the steward of a larger 
trust. Buildings of importance will not await one man’s time. 
Modern building, and especially American building, implies 
a rapid campaign. Where it used to take ten years to spenda 
million dollars it now takes as many months, or the financier 
stands aghast as interest runs to waste. ‘These modern build- 
ing methods and the passion for costly structures are the exi- 
gencies from which have arisen the need of large office forces. 
As in business trade has massed itself into great consolidations 
and combinations, so commercialism has brought new problems 
to our art. It is a surprising fact that in democratic America 
of all places —a country where individual exertion and inde- 
pendent action is the mainspring of public life —the spirit of 
codperation and combination has so largely supplanted in our 
art the productions of the individual. It is perhaps, a thing to 
deplore that an architect’s office should resemble a department- 
store or should be open to the derisive charge of being a plan- 
factory. In contrast, the life of the single-handed artist-archi- 
tect may well be thought attractive. But it is a fair question, 
Which is the most valuable to the community? The same men 
are going to do the work in any event. In the one case they are 
nerved to comparatively ineffective exertion by personal ambi- 
tion and self-interest; in the other, they contribute what they can 

1Annual address of the President, Mr. Robert S. Peabody, read at the Con- 


vention of the American Institute of Architects at Buffalo, N. Y., October 3, 
1901. 
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best produce, and where they are weak they are supported by 
better men. It is an old story. A farmer in the oil fields may 
refine his own kerosene and preserve his independence, but the 
Standard Oil Company can furnish better oil-at a cheaper price, 
not only to him, but to the peasant in Central China. 

My intention, however, is not to argue the question nor to 
discuss whether by these new methods imagination and poetry 
are stifled. Perhaps we have had enough display of ungov- 
erned imagination. Perhaps imagination that is valuable will 
make itself felt under any circumstances. I am not arguing. 
I only state a fact. We all recognize in these days that a man 
cannot be effectively both architect and builder, as in mediwval 
days. It is only going one step farther to say that it now takes 
several men to make a good architect. Thus, the large codép- 
erative office is the most conspicuous feature of our recent pro- 
fessional life, and in many ways it is not an uawelcome one. 
Instead of individuals striving for public favor, clubs of artists 
are now engaged in this pursuit, and material success goes to 
those whose mutual confidence, esprit de corps and professional 
skill are most highly developed. It is not a bad situation. It 
is not unlike the conditions which prevailed through great 
periods in the history of our art in other ages and other climes. 
We go to Florence and reverently tread her narrow streets and 
people them with the gay, light-hearted artist-folk of that 
golden period when genius and talent so abounded that he was 
a dull architect who was not also poet, and sculptor, and painter 
as well. That community of interests among the artists and 
students, among the goldsmiths, painters and sculptors of Flor- 
ence, when Verrochio or Luini worked under Leonardo and 
Raphael with Perugino—the one the master, the other the 
helper — was it not somewhat like the life in our own ateliers ? 
Truly it seems as if in some of our great cities, where the 
workers in the allied arts have joined most thoroughly in mut- 
ual endeavor, this ideal artistic life is well simulated. Still 
more complete was the union of master and student during the 
Middle Ages, when the art of building was so far left to 
the guilds that the names of the leading spirits have vanished into 
oblivion, though their work still speaks to us in lofty nave and 
peaceful cloister and towering spire. This unselfish oblivion is 
not to the taste of the modern world. It is one of the great 
objections of the artist to these large offices. But his fears 
have no very substantial foundation. ‘The organization of a 
great railroad does not stifle individual talent. It rather gives 
real genius its opportunity, and possibly it is well that medio- 
cre ability should not obtain leadership. In humbler place it 
can join to its full power in the production of great works and 
feel and say “ Magna pars fui.” 

Let us, then, treat the large office as a fact, and when the 
head of it says ** I,” let us hope for his sake that he intends it 
as Admiral Dewey might, and let us not forget the man behind 
the guns without whom the guns are powerless. And when the 
young aspirant for fame in a large office talks as if he were 


the nameless g! 


10st whose spirit pervades all the successful 
work of the office, let us remember how long the Army of the 
Potomac vainly struggled and fought before Grant’s master- 
mind turned that same armed machine to victory. Indeed, 
Grant at the great surrender at Appomattox — a leader because 
of early discipline in the small things of the Mexican War, 
successful because of his innate firmuess and his judgment of 
men and things; in victory a generous knightly soldier — may 
well be an example to the heads of our large offices. 

The next change that I note in our professional life is the 
great advance in architectural education. Most of us ayree 
that the American boys that crowd our offices, alert, intelligent, 
active-minded, ambitious, are admirable material from which to 
make artists. ‘They are fast proving themselves to be such, 
and are making names for themselves in foreign schools and at 
home. How they shall best be trained is a vital question. 
How shall these young men, who serve the guns now and are 
to command the ships later, get the most thorough education / 
I suppose that question is put to most of you only too fre- 
quently. 

Clearly, one answer is that they can pick it up in these large 
offices. If the apprentice system which lasted so long in Eng- 
land had any merit, it has vastly more when applied to life in 
one of our large offices. Surrounded by able workers, the 
young man leads in a measure the life that is offered by 
the French atelier, where the most potent influence is that of the 
“ But, in our American office there is no time to 
teach the history of art, the theory of design, and to cultivate 
the powers of imagination and representation. Probably we 


anctens.” 


all agree that the most interesting work which the profession 
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has to offer— its highest refinement —is centred in the act of 
composition, of gathering and combining under the influence 
of imagination or, if you please, of inspiration. It is a hopeful 
sign for the country that now and to-day business comes to 
those who are masters of this art. An education in an office 
plainly does not cultivate such powers. Nor do I believe with 
those who bow to that vague deity, Pure Design, that they are to 
be gained by the contemplation of Nature and the study of 
natural products. The art of architecture is necessarily con- 
ventional, and is bound up with the history and the life of man- 
kind, and the egoist who tries to play his hand alone makes 
a mistake. His work will be good, so far as it accords with the 
principles that civilization has pronounced sound, and will fail 
when his self-appreciation prevails. 

These powers of idealization and of creative composition can 
be brought to life and nourished and strengthened by no other 
means than practice, in the same way that an athle’e increases 
his strength ; and for my part, I believe that this practice is 
most conveniently obtained in a school of architecture, just as 
lawyers have found a law school a fitter place for training than 
a lawyer’s office. The thirst for architecture that pervades this 
country, and that is shown in crowded architectural exhibitions 
and attempts at architectural building, is shown quite as mark- 
edly in the multiplication of these architectural schools. ‘There 
are more of them than there are architects fit to teach them. 
The more modest schools find a field for their endeavors in 
serving young men who aim at being draughtsmen, and who 
cannot reach the better-organized institutions. All these schools 
serve a good purpose in tending to spread a knowledge 
of architecture among the community at large, and it is to be 
remembered that a man may well study architecture without 
expecting to gaina living by it. He can be an important 
influence in his community in developing the love of the beau- 
tiful to which our country is now awakening. 

But, as architects, we can take a really live interest only in 
the best organized schools. Fortunately, these are already do- 
ing work in which we may take pride. Indeed, I confidently 
look forward to their attracting students at an early day from 
other lands, as young foreigners now come to us to study engi- 
neering. The chief duty that the American Institute can have 
in architectural education must always be to foster this work 
of the highest grade and to make the best better. 

Your Committee on Education, in their valuable report last 
year, made many suggestions looking to this end, and, lately, the 
American Architect has suggested that candidates for admission 
to a school of architecture should be required to pass a toler- 
ably severe examination in drawing from the round, such as is 
required for admission to the great academies of fine-art. 
This would in some ways place the beginners where graduates 
are now. ‘This is an admirable suggestion. It would tend to 
increase, in primary schools, the teaching of drawing, which, 
so far as it is a means of delineation, I believe to be nearly as 
fit a subject of general instruction as writing. But though 
much is to be gained by raising the standard of admission, 
it is the standard of graduation that finally tests the school, 
and the need now is for high-class post-graduate work. 
Some of the schools foster this high-class work. In rare 
instances they produce work to vie with that done in France, 
and as they develop the enthusiasm and spirit that is the chief 
merit of the French School, it becomes less and less necessary 
to study in a foreign school. We now need scholarships for 
post-graduate study in the schools themselves. There are 
scholarships enough to support students in foreign travel. The 
clever boy can get abroad if he prove himself worth the 
investment; and besides, desirable as foreign travel is, it 
becomes less and less necessary as books and photographs are 
more widely available. Scholarships that would support boys 
at such study not only benefit the recipient and enable him to 
study without visiting foreign lands, but the presence of such a 
class of workers in a school gives it a power and influence that 
no amount of endowment or museums or teaching can equal. 
The best instructors that youth can have are companions far- 
ther advanced on a good road. Hence, I ardently hope that 
such scholarships may be founded; and it is certain that those 
schools of architecture among us will quickly be distinguished 
as the real architectural universities, which depend, not on the 
funds or buildings or number of students, but on their advanced 
graduate instruction and ona body of strong students banded 
together with esprit de corps. 

Possibly, the foundation of a prize open to competition 
between these graduate schools would do something to foster 
this very desirable advanced education. The American Insti- 


tute is now about to enter into relations with these different 
schools by accepting their diplomas as a standard of admission. 
It might very properly take the charge of such a Grand Prize. 

There is yet another means of education which prevails with 
us and which deserves our hearty encouragement. I mean the 
draughtsmen’s clubs which join, with good fellowship, all aids 
to study. The Architectural Club in Boston maintains many 
classes, and is the instrument of great good in our city. I 
think the fact that these young men govern themselves and 
direct their own work is one of the reasons that the Club con- 
tinues and prospers. Such organizations generally do prosper 
while those in command are interested. ‘To ensure perpetuity, 
it is necessary for the active members to know when their turn 
is over, and to yield willingly to the next generation, as they them- 
selves proceed to the work of older men. Through all my profes- 
sional life, I have watched, with interest, the relations of the 
Architectural Association in London with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and have hoped for something of the sort 
in America. When a member of the Architectural Associa- 
tion comes into the active practice of his profession, he surren- 
ders control in the Association’s affairs to his juniors, and takes 
his part in the quite different work organized by his seniors of 
the British Institute. I have hoped that the Architectural 
League of America is to take that relation to our older body. 
At times, it has assumed a spirit of opposition to us, but I fancy 
that attitude, together with an endorsement of any passing cult, 
is but temporary, for fads and special cults pass away, and only 
basic principles remain, and, surely, we represent nothing wor- 
thy of opposition. If the energetic in our profession will take 
hold and administer affairs better than we have been able to, 
we shall ask nothing better. 

[ suggest referring to a committee the question whether an 
alliance cannot be made either with the Architectural League 
of America or an association like it which might become the 
instrument of the draughtsmen and younger architects. I 
would make it the centre for classes and club life from which 
the older members, as they recognize that their turn is past, 
would naturally graduate to the Institute. To their hands, 
when the proper time comes, we should gladly bequeath the 
American Institute. If, to-day, our youths are apt to think that 
in this or that case the duties of the Institute have not been 
properly performed, it will be their turn then, and I trust that 
they will do far better than their predecessors, who had no Archi- 
tectural Leagues in which to prepare themselves for their work. 

If our young men get their highest training in the schools, 
and if club-life and voluntary classes are left to our youngsters 
to govern in their own way, with the active help and sympathy 
of their elders, what partly performed duties or what opportun- 
ities lie before us which may justify the existence of this Insti- 
tute and the labors of its members ? 

We can only measure the amount of good the Institute has 
done by its output. Many a man who cares little for it bene- 
fits because others have cared. Many a man outside of our 
numbers is more respected in his community and has a more 
certain livelihood because the Institute has proved itself a 
reasonable public body. Certainly, through its influence, the 
perils and hardships of competitions have been greatly miti- 
gated. But all these are small and selfish ends. The real 
value of the Institute lies in its opportunities, in its openings 
for useful work and mutual high endeavor. Thanks to the 
wisdom of its founders, I think it has been a potent means of 
good. ‘Thanks to them, it has none of the features of a selfish 
trade union. In a trade union a man’s powers and skill are 
handicapped for the general good; but with us a member has 
entered into no engagements of any kind except that he will 
honorably practise his profession. Our compact is rather that 
of the ancient guilds, into which no one could enter who was 
not a master-workman. We seek to make membership a sign 
of established character. We are trying to make it impossible 
for anybody to be an Associate who has not thus established a 
name for honorable professional conduct, and for no one to be 
a Fellow who has not done really distinguished work. With 
the coming year, entrance to the Institute will be possible only 
through examination arranged by the Institute, or on presenta- 
tion of a degree from an accredited School of Architecture. I 
believe that the new tests will cause large additions to our 
numbers, because Associate membership, henceforth, is to mean 
that a definite and valuable standard of skill has been reached, 
and that from among this membership their comrades are to 
choose by honorable election the Fellows of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. ‘To many young men these will, I doubt 
not, seem valuable inducements. 
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In its various Chapters, the Institute has been, and may be, 
a power for good in scattered localities. Laying-out cities, 
broadening avenues, arranging vistas, improving tenement-dis- 
tricts, encouraging public art leagues and commissions — all 
are subjects which more and more engage the attention of our 
local Chapters, and in which they may readily prove themselves 
useful to their several communities, and now that American 
ambition turns towards the embellishment and beautifying of 
cities on grand lines, the Chapters can guide public taste and 
awaken public interest to schemes of artistic local improvement. 

But, better than all this, a man, through the Institute, may 
have the good fortune to do something towards the raising of 
the standard of work and character in the country at large. 
During this year we have had unusual opportunities of this 
sort. We lent sufficient aid to prevent unstudied and undesir- 
able alterations in the White House which would have com- 
pletely changed the character of that public monument. 

That was an unselfish and useful undertaking. Your mem- 
bers have been repeatedly called upon by Secretary Gage to 
serve as jurors for competitions under the Tarsney Act, and 
have rendered willing service. Your officers have had consul- 
tations with several of the Government departments relative 
to architectural work, and I think the immense improvement 
of Government architecture under the Tarsney Act may fairly 
be attributed, in part, to earlier action by the Institute. Our 
Chapters protested against permission being given to the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. to cross the Mall in Washington. It seemed as 
if this protest were vain, as those who were most influential 
had given this up as a lost cause ; but the Commission to con- 
sider the subject of the laying-out of the City of Washington 
have not held this cause to be lost, and our action may yet 
prove to have been useful. We vigorously urged the appoint- 
ment of this Commission on the plan of the City of Washing- 
ton, and our anticipations as to the results of its labors are 
great. When our Committee was urging the formation of the 
Commission before the Senate Committee, we were told that 
they had to grant it, as no man urging it was asking anything 
for himself. In such disinterested public service we are able 
to render good service to the State, and thus perform the high- 
est duty that can come to us. 

‘ Perhaps you will agree with me in thinking that this year 
we might set before ourselves the task of urging the Govern- 
ment to appoint a permanent Art Commission. I commend 
this to you as an action well worthy the attention of a special 
committee. 

Before I close, let me give one moment more to consider 
what effect this life of study and of active contact with a busy 
world has on the individual, for that is what finally interests 
us. An architect receives his training at college or in an office, 
He lives a busy life in the American business-world. What 
does such a life bring to him, or what influence should it have 
on him? His occupations deal with art in its most conven- 
tional form; with hue and group, and texture and color; with 
the history of art and with drawing, and all the while he is 
rigidly bound to scientific construction, to business methods, 
and to commercial honor. There can be no great place among 
us for even an honest builder, unless he be moved by artistic 
impulses and can turn his building into architecture. ‘There 
should be, on the other hand, no chance for any position 
among architects for the man who shields improper profes- 
sional conduct under the excuse of artistic temperament. He 
is not only a thief, but a weak and feeble one, without even 
the courage to call things by their right names. The world 
sometimes excuses that attitude in shiftless men of genius, who 
are responsible for their conduct to nobody but themselves; but 
an architect is trusted with the property of others, and owes a 
strict account, like other business men. In return, it is his 
happy fortune to direct the use of the money of others towards 
the higher products of man’s imagination and skill. The world 
of poetry and romance lies behind all human occupations, but 
with us artists it is especially near the surface of our daily 
work. It is our chief function to cherish and increase the love 
of the beautiful in the daily life surrounding us. While doing 
this, business and routine often seem to repress the artistic 
impulses we most cherish. But it is, doubtless, our great bless- 
ing that, as we grope upwards towards the higher life of poetry 
and imagination, our feet must remain of necessity firm-set on 
the bed-rock of common-sense and business integrity. Flowers 
blossom more freely when the plants are nipped back. Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Stevenson might never have pro- 
duced as they did but for pressure. Fortunate indeed are we 
that our daily work constantly awakens and draws from our 


imagination, but, at the same time, recalls us from dreamy 
dilettantism to hard work and active life and plain, honest, 
straightforward dealing. Our art makes the life of our com- 
munity comfortable, beautiful and stately. It keeps us in 
touch with higher things while holding us to earth. It forms 
good citizens. It trains useful men. We may envy no man’s 
opportunities in life. Let us all be glad that we are architects ! 
Let us all exult in the position that our art holds in our coun- 
try to-day. 

Sometimes at the seaside come days of ugly weather. The 
ocean is leaden and oily. The distant shores show hard and 
gray, or the fog sets in and all is enveloped in gloom. From 
far and near the coasters, heavy-laden and storm-beaten, crowd 
into the gloomy port. Then comes a morning when the fresh 
northwest wind sweeps clean the sea and sky. The dark 
clouds vanish and leave a world in its true colors, bright and 
clean and sparkling in the sunshine, and down the shore in a 
long procession go the white-winged vessels speeding on their 
several errands to the ends of the sea. 

Sometimes troublesome clients and difficult contractors en- 
velop our professional life in gloomy weather, and the worries 
and anxieties of business befog our mental vision. Then, haply, 
comes a time like this of meeting together, when it is given to 
us to see things in their true proportions and in a favoring 
light. The fogs lift, and with the clearing weather the frac- 
tious clients and the office cares vanish into thin air. With 
cheerful courage our barques make for the open main: great 
ships with flaunting colors, solid coasters built for heavy work, 
the large and the small, with divers cargoes and bound to many 
a port, but sailing this morning in happy company, their can- 
vas swelling to the breezes of hope, and enthusiasm, and confi- 
dence. 

VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION.! — VI. 

Erratum. —In No. 1344, page 100, Fig. 4, the letter v’ is missing from the valve 
on the air-pipe, and all references to v in the text, except the first, are refer- 
ences to v’. 

T may be well to anticipate here one or two questions. What 
should be done when the temperature falls below zero, the start- 
ing-point of this system? It is clear that if the heater is exactly 

proportioned it will not heat the same volume of air from a lower 
temperature than zero to 70°. In any liberal scheme there would 
be a small surplus, of course, but suppose we have to warm air from 
— 20° to 70°. Ata lower degree of cold, like this, there will be an 
acceleration of the aspiration, due to a greater difference between the 
densities of the air inside and outside; this acceleration should be 
checked until the volume is at the standard. But even then, the 
heater will not impart sufficient heat. Now, let the main damper in 
the shaft be closed still more, until by reduction of volume below the 
normal, the quantity is brought within the warming capacity of 
the heater. The effect is, of course, simply to restrict the amount 
of air supplied during extremely cold weather, when, if ever, parsi- 
mony in ventilation is defensible. Moreover, the problem introduces 
no complication ; the air-flow is to be simply cut down until the heater 
is able to bring it up to 70°, or, vice versa, increased when starting 
up by gradually opening the damper, till it falls to 70°. At 20° 
below zero the volume would be reduced to about 80 per cent of the 
normal; an impairment easily borne for a short time. 

What should be done when the air-supply should be constant even 
at points far below zero? We do not need more than 70° difference 
to operate the system. ‘To allow the air to escape at 70°, the neces- 
sary temperature of the inclosure, when — 20° is the starting-point, is 
to impart to the air 20° more heat than is demanded to sustain the 
movement. This surplus, indispensable to comfort, but useless to 
the movement of air, can be recovered and utilized for warming the 
fresh air by the principle of the “economizer.” The principle can 
be applied here by causing the warm foul air at 70° to traverse a 
chamber filled with thin metal pipes through which the cold air is 
flowing. ‘The temperature difference between the inside and outside 
of the pipes at this extreme case would be 90°, about the same as 


between a hot-water radiator and the circumambient air. But the 
heating efficiency would be very much less: about one-half. Never- 


theless, we could, without difficulty, by this operation raise the outer 
air to zero as fast as it entered, and depress the escaping air to 50°, 
which is all that is required. ‘Thus, we should sustain the ventilat- 
ing movement, warm the building comfortably, and yet expend no 
more fuel than if the weather were 20° warmer. This apparatus 
could be always in use, the greatest economy being obtained at the 
lowest temperatures, the efficiency gradually becoming less, until, at 
the top of the scale, it would be nothing. It would not be necessary 
to enlarge the heaters; the extra duty of maintaining the normal 
air-volume and warmth at the lowest temperatures would be borne 
wholly by the “economizer.” The fact that at somewhat higher 
temperatures, the foul air would be cooled in the economizer only to 
be partially warmed again in the shaft has no significance; it is 
balanced by the fact that the cold air is warmed in the inlet heater 
by just so much less as it is warmed in the shaft. That is, the live 
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1 Continued from No. 1344, page 100. 
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condensing-surface in the chimney-heater is balanced by a dead sur- 
face in the inlet-heater. If the economizer were taken away, the 
condition would have to be reversed, and even then, we should be 
short of heat. I shall present farther on, a scheme containing an 
economizer. It will be remembered by the reader that in the early 
part of this treatise I referred to a certain 4-room school-house already 
nearing completion in the city of Boston, and for which an aspira- 
tion system of ventilation was in contemplation. Had I not been 
invited to prepare a scheme for this building, it is probable [ might 
never have developed and established the preceding principles. 
Consequently, if they are aecepted by architects, their origin will 
always have a certain interest 

But, after all, my plan was not carried out, although it was asked 
for by the School Committee, because the latter suddenly discovered 
that the acceptance of any plan from the Mayor’s committee on 
sanitation would constitute an abrogation of prerogative! The latter 
committee was also at work on other plans, having inspected a large 
number of school-houses all over the city, and undertaken to propose 
alterations for those most in need of it, regardless of all personal and 
political influence. But the School Committee, a strictly political 
association of individuals, who were there for what there was in it 
for them, were on the alert, and went to the Legislature. and got 
authority to ignore all other branches of the City Government, the 
Mayor included, and to adopt and put into effect their own ideas in 
regard to all buildings, and alterations and improvements. This 
move completely blocked the proposition to have the sanitary work 
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this system and its application to an actual example that it seemed 
desirable to publish an account of it with a view to the development 
of the aspirating principle, and a better understanding of what it needs 
for a practical realization of its advantages, and how it can be freed 
from its drawbacks. With this object I have made a study of another 
example, a three-room school-house, and included the application of 
the foregoing principles, shown in basement and ground-floor plans, 
elevation and sections, Fig. 6 [see Illustrations], the drawings re- 
quiring very little explanation, except in regard to the details of 
local heating, and the methods of sanitation employed. 

The direct radiation system of this school-house offers some points 
of interest. An attempt is here made to provide a simply managed 
and effective method of controlling the heat, the want of which in 
systems of direct radiation of steam is their chief defect. In this 
case the radiation is the same in arrangement as a circulation-coil 
placed on the two exposed sides of the room, with the exception that 
the radiating-surface is extended by trombone coils under the win- 
dows. The details are all fully shown in the drawing giving the 
design of the “simplex” coil and the isometrical perspective of 
the coils and connections (see Fig. 7). ‘The circulation-pipes and the 
coils are all of 14-inch pipe. They are so connected that the under 
pipe forms the supply-pipe, and the upper continuous pipe the return- 
pipe; both are perfectly level throughout their entire course, about 
60 feet. Each coil is supplied by a branch of }-inch pipe, the open- 
ing into the coil being restricted somewhat in the fitting and having 
only about one-tenth square inch cross-section area. The effect of 


‘ Simple “x Sy stem” &¢Tirect Radiation. 
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done under the supervision of specialists, and reserved it for the influ- 
ential friends of the politicians, who have battened ever since on fat 
jobs done by the day. There are always enough members, of a kind, 
on the Boston School Committee to vitiate the whole proceedings of 
the Board and throw discredit upon every member of it, if allowed 
to have their way. These characters have to be watched lest 
they snatch whatever they can lay their hands on when nobody is 
Complete plans and specifications for the heating and 
ventilating of twenty school-houses, and for plumbing and drainage 
of as many more, were thus, in effect, consigned to the waste-basket, 
and the whole expert labor upon them was thrown away. As to the 
four-room school-house of which the proposed ventilating scheme has 
been given above, the accepted plan was prepared by a firm of heat- 
ing-contractors, who also got the joh of doing the work, having pre- 
viously offered to bet any member of the committee a seventy-dollar 
overcoat that their firm would not get the contract. This came out 
in a subsequent investigation along with other facts, which, however, 
proved nothing, and were simply of the nature of smoke; that is, not 
actual visible combustion, but evidence of the appropriation of matter 
by something having a strong affinity for it, but not positively identi- 
fied. ‘The contractors had retained, as counsel, the Hon. Isaac F. 
Paul, the president of the School Committee, who defended them at 
the hearing. Under the circumstances, it is a question whether the 
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ventilation of this school-house was not more a matter of overcoat 
than of prerogative, but it is certain the relative merits of the two 
schemes ever received a moment’s consideration. 

So much time and study had been spent upon the elaboration of 


these throttled, or diaphragmed, inlets is to cause an approximately 
equal distribution of steam, so that the most remote coil will begin to 
be supplied almost as soon as the first. These throttles were first 
introduced by me in i883. Through their action, it being impossible 
for any coil to derive any steam from the return-pipe, since the latter 
receives no steam except what has passed through some coil, and 
except what, from the effect of the throttled entrance and friction, 
has a lower pressure than that in the supply, the circulation is always 
positive, and all the air is expelled by a systematic movement from 
all coils at once, by way of the horizontal return-pipe common to all 
the coils. 

If any coil lags behind it must be obviously the last, which, being 
nearest the air-valve, is all the more certain to be vented. The 
circulation in coils actually fitted up in this way leaves nothing to be 
desired ; steam, air and water all move in the same direction. As 
to the removal of air, the operation could not be more perfect, and 
the circulation is absolutely noiseless under all conditions. This 
positiveness is secured by the avoidance of all short circuits and de- 
spite the level and long lines of pipe. The supply-pipe has a drip at 
its remote end separately water-sealed, and the return-pipe is also 
treated in the same way. The supply and the return meet, it is 
true, in one fitting above the water-line, but they do not join there, 
for each is kept separate by a partition in the fitting and is separately 
drained. 

The general water-line established by the boilers is about 7 feet 
below the ceiling and the pressure is limited to two pounds. In this 
case, if the supply-valves should be throttled or even closed, the water 
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could not be backed up so as to escape from the air-valves or flood 
the coils, because the total lift of water corresponding to a pressure 
of two pounds is only 4 feet 6 inches, while the air-valves are auto- 
matic, but have auxiliary lock-valves controlled by a key, so that they 
may be shut either to exclude air or to retain it. The air-valves are 
set on a fitting specially designed to permit the air to free itself from 
entrained water. 

The temperature is controlled as follows: The supply-valve is 
opened and air vented from the supply-pipe until it is hot through- 
out; if this pipe gives sufficient heat, the air-valve on the return is 
left closed; if not, the latter is opened and part of the air expelled, 
thus a portion of the trombone-surface comes into play, the amount 
being proportional to the quantity of air escaping. Should it be 
necessary to reduce the effective heating-surface, as is usually the 
case when the sun gets higher and the outside temperature rises in 
the forenoon, the supply-valve may be closed and air readmitted 
while the pipes cool off, then opened again after the latter have 
become partially filled with air; or, more simply still, the supply- 
valves may be throttled, admitting only a vapor to the pipe insuffi- 
cient to fill them. It will be readily understood that the heating- 
surface thus brought into use may be easily regulated and changed 
in quantity from time to time, each room demanding different treat- 
ment according to its exposure, the time of day and state of the sky 
as regards cloudiness. 

The method of heat-control above described is based upon new 
principles in the theory of discharge of steam through orifices and 
its condensation in a receptacle designed to transmit the heat thus 
set free. It is but little known in this country, where I brought it 
out in 1883. About 1890 the system was imported into *Kurope, 
where it became immediately popular, and is now the only recog- 
nized system of low-pressure steam-heating in use on the Continent, 
and is so regarded by all the technical books. The theory of this 
system has been completely set forth in the Engineering Review of 
New York, beginning with the January number, current year, by 
Mr. G. Debesson, engineer, of Paris, France. If my “ fractional 
valve” is used (and, since the patents have expired, there can be no 
objection to my speaking of it here) no air-valves are necessary, and 
the regulation of the local temperature of each room is accomplished 
by means of a single valve bearing a dial and index showing propor- 
tional quantities of heat. 

In order to allow the supply-valves to be throttled, besides seal- 
ing the return-pipe it is necessary to provide a drip just above the 
valve, if there is an upright extension of the supply-pipe above 
the valve. This is required because the condensation in the upright 
falls back to the valve, but cannot pass it owing to the higher press- 
ure below the valve, and the accumulation of this water will finally 
balance the pressure and effectively bar the flow of steam. If the 
valve is placed on the horizontal supply in the class-room, the drip is 
not necessary. This scheme, however, places the entire care of the 
apparatus and adjustment of temperature upon .the janitor, and 
the valves are in the basement, it being, of course, easy for the 
teachers to judge whether he attends to or neglects his duties by 
the condition of their rooms. So far as the apparatus is concerned, 
every facility for effective control is provided, and the means are 
simple, direct, and readily understood. ‘The trombone coils are made 
longer, shorter, higher or lower, to suit the exposure of the several 
rooms and their relative cooling-surfaces, north and west rooms 
having as much as 50 per cent more than south sunny rooms (ratio 
= 100 to 67). This correction at times is far from accurate, but it 
provides the proper distribution for periods of maximum cold in this 
climate. ‘The error in distribution which is manifest on cloudy but 
less cold, still days is of much less importance, for then it is simply a 
case of reducing the surplus heat on the north side. It has been 
a sort of tradition in the heating-trade that to warm a room quickly 
the source of heat should be on the warm side. The theory of this 
rule is that the arrangement promotes, rather than antagonizes, the 
natural circulation of the contained air in an enclosure of which one 
or more walls are exposed to cooling. ‘This is correct as a proposi- 
tion. But, as a principle of warming for comfort, it is vicious. 
There is no sense in promoting these cold currents from walls and 
windows; that is not the object of the process of warming. One of 
the objects is to prevent them. It is probable that the rule was 
originally favored by the heating-men because, whether it was a 
question of furnace hot-air pipes or steam-pipes to radiators, it per- 
mitted the shortest circuits from the source of heat. Anyhow, what- 
ever may have been its origin, the theory is put forward as a rule of 
practice by many writers who pose as authorities. These persons 


will condemn my plan of placing the warming-surfaces where — 


they will do the most good, claiming that if the natural circulation 
is helped, the fresh air will be more effectually distributed. 

The currency that this fallacy has attained makes it worth while 
to devote a little space to its refutation. Where no warmth is de- 
rived from sources under the windows and along the cold walls, it is 
requisite to supply its place by a greater quantity of heat in the air 
supplied for ventilation. Instead of the temperature of this air being 
at about 70°, it has to be nearer 90°, otherwise the rooms would not 
be warm enough. But the temperature of the air in the rooms being 
at 70°, this relatively very hot air at once rises to the highest point, 
where it floats above the tainted air below it, until, by partial cooling, 
it is able to descend. Now, air cannot be cooled by radiation; it is 
necessary to have contact with a colder body. It is a poor conductor, 
consequently it cannot be appreciably cooled by the cooler air below 
it, and is only cooled by contact with the walls and windows. On 
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the warm, or inner, sides of the room there is no tendency to cause 
any cooling or movement; hence, on these sides there is complete 
stagnation. On the cold sides, the fresh air, as it is cooled, falls 
downwards along the cold surfaces, acquiring greater density until it 
reaches the floor, along which it flows until it reaches the outlet. A 
portion is warmed on the way by the bodies of the occupants, and, 
rising and mingling with the already contaminated air, at last reaches 
their lungs. 

When, however, the descending currents from cold walls and 
windows are prevented by a moderate, but sufficient, warmth, locally 
applied, the fresh air can be admitted at a neutral temperature, that 
is to say, the temperature of the enclosure, or 70°. Entering at a 
comparatively low level, 7 feet above the floor, as first introduced by 
me in 1878, it has no tendency to either rise or fall. It is, however, 
much nearer the breathing-line than if it were at the top of a room 
13 feet high, and its distribution is assured by the fact of its motion. 
If it be considered that to introduce 1,500 cubic feet or more into an 
ordinary class-room every minute the entire air of the inclosure is 
changed in six or seven minutes, it will be appreciated that there 
must be a continual and extensive disturbance sufficient to bring 
about a thorough distribution. At all events, such are the results 
shown by the tests of air taken for analysis from different parts of a 
room ventilated in this way. 

It appearing that no difficulty would be introduced by it, I have 
included the economizer, having space for it in the air-heating 
chamber, nothing more being required in addition to the thing itself 
but some lengthening of the ducts. The saving of fuel by its use is 
not very important, however. I have computed that the device as 
drawn, i. e., with 4-inch tub-s 6 feet long, will recover about one 
degree of heat in the cold air for every four degrees carried away 
in the waste air, the volumes being equal. Chis computation is 
within the probability, being based on an actual test. ‘The original 
cost of the attachment will be about $200, on which the charges for 
interest and depreciation will be, say, 7$ per cent per annum, or $15. 
Where coal is $6 a ton, this sum will pay for 5,000 pounds. When 
the average temperature for the day is—12°, the economizer will 
save about 120 pounds a day; at which rate, 42 days will be required 
to save enough to equal the annual charges. It would be, therefore, of 
no special advantage in the way of economy, except in regions where 
the cold is intense and prolonged, and good fuel is very dear. The 
true reason for its use, is not, however, economy in the direction 
explained, but the means which it affords of steadying the air-move- 
ment, especially of preventing the waste of air when it can least be 
afforded. If the preceding exposition of the principles of this system 
has been followed, it will be remembered that at no time is any 
special attention to be given to the question of the right amount of 
heat in the chimney; the mere regulation of the warmth of the air 
admitted to the rooms takes care of the chimney ipso facto. But at 
very cold periods, the natural draught alone would cause needless 
waste; it is to check this waste that the economizer is introduced. 
In that way it actually would produce a saving that should be added 
to that derived from the recovery of part of the heat in the spent 
air. The total saving would be double that figured out above. 
Longer and smaller tubes would increase this; but more space would 
be taken and new complications would be introduced for which there 
would be no sufficiently compensating advantage. 

The observation may be made that all this seems superfluous when 
the dreaded acceleration of draught may be cut down by simply clos- 
ing a damper. Now, I decidedly object to this simple expedient. 
The rule must be established that all dampers (except current equal- 
izers) must be always wide open when the building is occupied. If 
the fireman or janitor, who has entire charge of the dampers, once 
discovers how much labor he can save himself by keeping them closed 
up to the point of causing complaint and remonstrance, he will con- 
trive to have them usually very near that mark, reducing the fresh- 
air supply to almost nothing. I have several times visited the 
basements of public school-houses in the City of Boston, and found 
this state of things; the cold-air inlets closed, the heater-boxes open 
and the entire air-supply being taken from the cellar. It has hap- 
pened in several cases that the heater-boxes were located just over 
old-fashioned privy flush-vaults, perfectly harmiess in themselves, but 
not always free from most unpleasant smells. Under the conditions 
established by the janitors for their personal convenience, these 
smells were transferred as directly as possible to the rooms. There- 
upon, or, rather, as soon as the public attention was turned to this 
subject, a great outcry was made that the children of the citizens 
were being poisoned by bad drainage, and nothing would do but to 
replace the privies with costly modern plumbing. It is not true that 
any harm was done by these privies, and it is not possible to pro- 
duce any evidence that any child ever suffered on account of them; 
the remedy applied was not the right one, nor was it expedient in 
view of the deplorable state of many of the school-houses in respect 
of ventilation, and of so-called modern plumbing in some of them 
really badly out of repair. What is required in these cases is venti 
lation of the vaults first; and some regular inspection of the janitors 
to prevent them from such grievous neglect of their duties as I have 
pointed out. The teachers do what they can; but they do not dare 
to antagonize the janitors, who are an organized political power, and 
run the whole school-department to suit their ideas. It is probably 
safe to say that the Mayor himself is as much afraid of them as any- 
body. ‘They and their friends throw a large number of votes. 

I never witnessed nor heard of a test of an aspiration-system 
where the very first step was not for opening the dampers, several 
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members of the party being detailed for the purpose.. The designers, 
themselves, in their published accounts of such tests, always allude 
to this preliminary act as proof of the thoroughness of the test. But 
why should the dampers have to be opened in the case of a building 
actually in use? How does it happen that they are closed? Because 
they are closed the first time that the weather is cold, and, to make it 
easy for the fireman, the cold air is shut off, at least in part. So they 
are left, and nobody touches them again. I never have designed or 
fathered any system of that kind, except under protest, and disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for the ventilation. One of the chief, if not the 
supreme, merit of the proposed system is its freedom from regulating- 
dampers, under the principles which secure to it this freedom. 
Freperic Tupor. 
[To be concluded.) 






































BROOKLYN CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE following is a list of Offcers and Committees of the Brooklyn 
¢f% Chapter of the A. I. A., elected at the annual meeting, held at 
the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 6, 1901, for 


"the year 1901-1902. 


President, R. L. Daus; Vice-President, A. G. Thomson; Surveyor, 
Frank H. Quinby; Treasurer, H. Hobart Weekes; Secretary, Axel 
S. Hedman. 

Board of Directors. — Messrs. Louis de Coppet Berg, I. E. Dit- 
mars, J. M. Hewlett, W. Hull, Charles T. Mott, A. V. Porter, and 
W. A. Strout, J. Pettit (Juniors). 

Exhibition Committee. — Messrs. Hedman, Hull and Mott. 

Current Work Committee. — Messrs. Quinby, Thomson and Porter. 

Membership Committee. — Messrs. Hull, Ditmars and Mott. 

Professional Practice Committee. — Messrs. Berg, Ditmars and 
Hewlett. 

Social Intercourse Committee. — Messrs. Dahlander, Werner and 
Thomson. 

Surveyor’s Committee. — Messrs. Quinby, Hedman and Porter. 

Delegates to Convention. — Messrs. Berg, Daus and Thomson. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, MASS. MESSRS. GAY & PROCTOR, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE cost of this structure, in brick and limestone, is $90,000. 
FIG. 6: ILLUSTRATIVE OF VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION. 
Ske article on “ Ventilation by Aspiration ” elsewhere in this issue. 

THE COUNTING-ROOM : BOWERY SAVINGS-BANK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
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[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE ARCH OF DRUSUS, ROME, ITALY. 
CUMMISKEY. 


DRAWN BY MR. CHARLES J. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 
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DOORWAY TO HOUSE OF 8. E. BOEHM, ES8Q., NO. 5 EAST 80TH 
ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH. MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ARTIFICIAL Exrecrric-rountains.— An Italian contemporary de- 
scribes at some length the artificial electric-fountains which M. G. 
Trouve has lately erected. He uses glass beads, rice, small celluloid 
balls or other round or variously-shaped small solid bodies and a jet of 
air, blown by a centrifugal pump, as a means for keeping them in 
motion. When these objects are projected through a jet in the usual 
way by a stream of air and then illuminated, magnificent effects, com- 
parable to those of the electric-fountain, are produced. As the appa- 
ratus required is small and the material is used over and over again 
some use may be found for it in luxurious interiors and for stage or 
other spectacular decorations. The color and illumination as well as 
the shape and arrangement of jets can, of course, be varied as easily 
with fountains of rice or glass beads as with fountains of water. — 
Boston Transcript. ede tal 

UnsuccessruL MunicrepaL Ownersnip In ToLtepo.— The munici- 
pal-ownership idea has been hit hard in Toledo, the city of “Golden 
Rule” Jones. After ten years of experience, the city has leased its 
municipal natural-gas plant to a private corporation. This plant has 
cost the people of Toledo over a million dollars in bonds and half a 
million more in interest, while it is found now that the rental will be 
much less than the city will need to keep up the annual interest on the 
debt incurred when the experiment was undertaken. The Council 
leased what was left of the plant to the Toledo Gas-light and Coke 
Company for a term of twenty years at $6,500 a year. The annual in- 
terest account on natural-gas bonds outstanding is $47,250. And the 
city will keep on paying that for many years to come. The cause of 
the failure is fairly-well outlined in this remark by the Toledo Bee : 
“Incidentally, many of the men who shouted loudest for the gas-plant 
got their start in life out of their connection with it, and having be- 
come taxpayers, managed to bob up and help urge the Council to lease 
the plant to a private corporation — so as to save them taxes.’”’ — NV. Y 
Evening Post. 

CaLirorniA O1LED Roaps.— An investigation of oiled roads in 
Southern California has recently been made by a committee of the 
Board of Supervisors of Sacramento County. In one district they 
found the work done by contract at the rate of one dollar per barrel of 
oil. The plant used included two storage-tanks, together holding 550 
barrels, two smaller heating-tanks, an oil-burning boiler, and pump 
for forcing heated oil into a sprinkling-wagon, and small accessories. 
One man runs the plant exclusive of sprinkler. The oil is heated to 
180 degrees Fahr. for the first application, and to 230 degrees or more 
for the second, and may be transported for 10 miles in the steel tank of 
the sprinkling-wagon without detrimental loss of heat. In other dis- 
tricts, where the oil is applied cold, the cost is about two-thirds as 
much, but the result is not so good. In one county a public heating- 
plant has been built, which supplies three districts, and another is under 
construction. The use of oil is widespread in Southern California, both 
in towns and in the country, and evokes little opposition. Particular 
mention is made of the good condition of a dirt road over which three 
to seven ton loads are hauled to a beet-sugar plant. This road was 
graded last spring, and sprinkled twice with about 200 barrels of oil per 
mile at each application. This is about twice the quantity generally 
used. The committee recommends oiling existing macadam roads and 
then covering them with sand or decomposed granite. — Building News. 

Tne Exvecrric Corrosion or Gas-pipes.— The paper which Dr. 
Leybold, of Hamburg, read at the Glasgow International Engineering 
Congress, on the “‘ Destruction of Gas-pipes by Means of Electricity,” 
treats of a subject of the greatest importance at the present time. In 
this country electric traction on the overhead system is being rapidly 
extended in all directions, and it is well known that large leakage- 
currents from the rails often come back to the station by the gas and 
water mains. We have very little practical knowledge as to the 
amount of damage which is being done by these currents, and hence a 
paper on this point full of practical data will be welcomed by both 
electrical and gas engineers. An escape of gas in a street of Hamburg 
was traced to holes eaten away in a wrought-iron gas-pipe which crossed 
the street at right angles to the tram-rails. When the pipe was taken 
out it was found that there was a hole eaten away directly underneath 
each of the four tram-rails, and nearly all the pipes in the street were 
similarly damaged. These holes were obviously due to electrolysis. In 
the cast-iron water-pipes which were laid deeper down no corrosion was 
detected. The tramway authorities at Hamburg had been in the habit 
in winter-time of melting the snow on the rails with salt or with waste 
nitrate of soda. When the ground was soft it got saturated with a 
saline solution, and any pipes imbedded in it got rapidly corroded by 
electrolysis. To protect some l-inch gas-pipes they were covered in 
canvas soaked in boiled tar. On removing lengths of the pipes, how- 
ever, and unwrapping the covering, it was found that they were cor- 
roded, the corrosion taking a spiral form coinciding with the wrapping 
of the canvas. The author stated that it was highly probable that 
leakage electric-currents in private houses sometimes destroyed pipes 
embedded in the walls. A clear example of this had recently come to 
his notice. Knowing as we do the large leakage-currents taking place 
from some of the mains of direct-current supply systems, it is of the 
greatest importance to watch for signs of electrolytic action. In the sub- 
sequent discussion Mr. Gisbert Kapp, the eminent German electrician, 
stated that the Board of Trade ‘‘seven volt” rule for preventing 
damage being done by leakage-currents was altogether inadequate. 
There is no scientific reason for selecting seven volts as the maximum 
permissible pressure between the rails and the water-pipes. At Ham- 
burg the electricians have reduced the maximum pressure of the rails 
to much less than this. — The Builder. 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


- IN... 


Wrought Steel ano 
Wrought Bronze 
INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 





The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES): 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





GLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL AST ED cimor consvearp 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 











FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 
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= THE WINDOW= 
= RATTLE. E-COLDG) UT 
= SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE 

= SOLD BY ’ HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 


THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
TMNT 






Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


: 40 Francs. :: 





Suiiil 
ST nny ee 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





“THIS work is especially pleasing 


“ZBe Georgian Period,” | 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


ety | 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


“and valuable to the historian and | Contract Reporter 


“to the lover of 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied 
“in connection with it, its delight | 
“and charm would be great. Asa | 
“setting for incidents in Colonial | 
“history, it is not only consistent | 


“but necessary, in 


“plete idea of the 


“fathers may be 


Dial. 





Colonial associa- 
Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 
order that a com- j 


lives of our fore- 
obtained.” — The j The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 


PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 





Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be compared 
with this 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 
PRICE - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
YT. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 


Big Four 


None other 


High- 












The 





‘Buffalo 
Route’ 






Pan-American 











UTCHER’S BOSTON 
FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 00., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Be 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R, offers the finest 
me equipped train service at frequent in- 
> tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 2s 


M. E. a $ » Presi i le 






POLISH 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ; . : ; ‘ : : : Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : : , ; : , ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. , ‘ ‘ : ; j “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. * Bs Lapeer ie “a 
Independence Fiall, Philadelphia, Pa. . . - + «© «© -» “ We 
I es kl “ 1741 





and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : : . . Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, eee ee . oe 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ; ; - ; ; ; o 1e7 
Ce es i i be ep et at oe “. 737 


Dt Pee eee eee woe ee ey. ell ll Cs “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. be ei! Ag bee ca ha ale : ae 
SS ee ee “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . eo ee ae “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. a ee gre % o ate 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - «© «© © =. ©. $758 


Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; : “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . a. Le Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; ‘ aber “ane ; © hiad 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; Fo? ia : ; ' “ 16 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, . ; : , ’ : ; : adie 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. : $ : : 3 \ ; ; “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; : : - ; P ‘ , : P / whee 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; y : ‘ ; ; : ; : - ts 


and others. 


aR er 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 





Porchéts and Doorways . . . . .  . 67 Subjects 

Staircases : : ; : HS ‘ — “x | 
Mantelpieces  . ee Bags NG te ee ca, | ud 
er yg Se ng yg | eee 2 mnie Oe | 
Fanlights . : ; eee ney era | ETRE. 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 


' Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers | 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
LORING & PHiPPS, ARCHITECTS. 


Fire-proof Deadening for 
City Houses 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to that obtained 
with sheet asbestos, and practically perfect sound- 
deadening, can be had in all kinds of buildings, by using 


Cabot’s Asbestos “Ouilt “ 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible by decay, 
“moths or vermin. Beware of cow-hair and other 
unsanitary imitations. 


; SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


4 AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
t Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; FP. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
i Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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THE ARCH OF DRUSUS, ROME. 


DRAWN BY CHas. J. CumMiISKEY. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 





WILLARD L, CANDEE, 
H. DURANT CHERVER, 





‘} Mars. SF 


TRADE MARK. 





Gro. T. Manson, +: “haa 
H, Hoparnys, See’y. 








OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
* THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, New YorK. 














Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 


They give the best service because they are of the best qu: ality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 


BRONZE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY " . STORM-PROOF 


JNO. WI 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 


oan City, N. J: EFFECTIVE 
FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 


LLIAMS | WROUGHT |J mitts sensor 


WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


Phila, New York Chicage Brooklyn 
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Charlotte, N.C, 
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BROOMELL’S 


VAPOR SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 
Superior to hot water heating. 


Architects are requested to send blue prints with data. Drawings and specifications 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. 
No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect control, 


will be furnished free. 


VAPOR HEATING CO., York, Pa. 


Open to all contract 


- FIREPROOF F WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
fe WORKS, 











1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incorporated ing in New England. 


fapial. $60,000 Inventors and only Ma‘u- 
>= facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWitiourt. Pres? 


Cpxw C. DAVIS, Trene rk. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. 





Sixteen years of experience has taught us much 
in the science of paint making. Our 
SUPERBA PAINTS ‘: are the product of 
this experience 
We sell direct to the consumer, thereby saving 
one profit. Our proposition will interest every 
enterprising architect. Catalogue A and refer- 


ors for bids. 
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ences on request. 









RSiGhtIs 
aN 
BURLINGTON” 


Venctian Blinds: 
Keep out the Sun; Control the Light, Admit Air Perfectly - 


Our Inside Sliding Blinds 

Superior in every way to Tolding Blinds Mfg. Company. 
Write for Catalogue B 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN Buinp Co; BURLINGTON, VT. New York City. 


THE SIECK PAINT CO., Manufacturers 
Established 1885 
Ashland and Lincoln Avenues, Chicago 














THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 


are produced by the 
Yale & Towne 


General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 











. Civil or Mining Engineering, 

The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 

Green — Beating sae Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with hy oo ne 
eur Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 


HITCHINGS & oom Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS___..aeuum, ee. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





Send four cents for 


*“ Artist and Artisan’’ is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de- 
It will be sent on request 

















The Search 
for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured a 


Salary-Raising 
Education 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 





which interested, 


Tliustrated Catalogue. International Correspondence Schools, 
233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. =k 550, Seranten, Pe. 
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If yo u SPECIFY 








Send 
for 
Samples. 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 








Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 








= I/2 a 
WANS J) 


L. atavaients & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators = and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Reliet. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
—— and Estimates Furnished. 


Sad alls Dama a cee Lk Unkle tt (AS 


SSS = = >= = == 


ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHALT MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - - + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 
We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE ane WOOD CO: 
130-132 West Front Street - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 























N. & G. TAYLOR CC. 


Philadelphia 
are the only manufacturers of Tin Plates who manufacture their own 
brand throughout all its processes from the bar to the finished tin. 
The price of the 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 


brand, therefore, is more reasonable than the price of any of its 
competitors. 











N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


2 
THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND | 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





Tinptate Works 
PHILADELPHIA 


Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
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ASPHALT noors, ” 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - ° Naw YORK. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- - = New York City. 








NYY METAL CEILING ai 


2b. ST. 073" AVE. 
vee 2 NEW YORK.N.Y. 








EVERY ARCHITECT 
BUILDING A NEW 
LIBRARY SHOULD. 
HAVE A COPY # 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the social hall 
of the Fall River Line steamer 
“ Priscilla.” It takes the place 
of the mosaic tile formerly used 
on this boat, and is preferred 
because, in addition to its other 
merits, it does not crack or come 
up. Cleans perfectly, shows no 
stains, is always bright and fresh, 
non-slippery, and sanitary in the 
highest degree. Laid directly 
on the decks. ‘The only tile for 
marine use. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. . .. . . .150 Lake St. 
eS Sr 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & 8S. Folding 
Gate Co.,19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 














ERSPECTIVES KEND#&RED 


IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, R. P. SOUTHARD Send for Pamphlet of 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, Ceneral Supt. Building Construction j ® j 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Takes entire charge of Building Operations Automatic Self Locking 





LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 


E. ELDON DEANE, Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorK CIrTy. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD E. V. JOHNSON CO. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS Manufacturers and oe 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston Fire-Proofing for Buildings 
J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES Latest Improved Systems 


151 MONROE ST., CHIGAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE }gs HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


“Topical Architecture © 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th st. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 
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Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 
1. Renaissance Doorways —I. 11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—lI. 
2. Renaissance Doorways.—lIlI. 12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 
3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 13, Renaissance Cornices. 
4, Renaissance Capitals.—II. 14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 15. Iron Gates and Railings.—IV. 
6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. a 
7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes.—IV. 
8. Tombs. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. 
9. Arabesques. ° 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 
10. Sgraffito. 21. Renaissance Capitals.—III. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. ,Per year, $3.00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

"- quarterly sad 18.00 

‘te Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large : — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants”’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Barlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Hill Dryer Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 
S. Wilkes Mfg. Co. 


- ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


CHANGE has taken place in the firm of Felt & 

JA. Carr, architects, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. R. F. 

Heim has assumed Mr. Carr’s place, and the firm will 
now be known as Felt & Heim. 1347 

DWIN C. PETTIT has opened an office for the 

practice of architecture at 222 Broadway, Seattle, 
Wash., and desires catalogues and samples. 1346 














WANTED. 
JOSITION. — Wanted, position as draugbteman. 
I Graduate of architectural school. Eight months’ 
experience in architect’s office. References fur- 
nished. O. A. Gunnison, West 8th St., Erie, Pa. 

1346 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—American, good all-round man, steady, 
capable, seeks engagement; has had experience 
in leading offices on large buildings; can take charge 
of office; excellent references. “ Assistant,” care 
H, M. Carleton, Temple Court, N. Y. 1346 





WANTED. 
JOSITION. — Position wanted as clerk-of-works; 
New York only. “ Clerk-of-Worke,” care H. M. 
Carleton, Temple Court, N. Y. 1346 





WANTED. 

SSISTANT. — Wanted, assistant, competent in 
A design and able to take charge of office. One 
with academic training and experience as designer 
in prominent eastern office preferred. Liberal sal- 
ary, and to the right man prospect of partnership in 
well established and profitable practice. Only first- 
class men need apply to Box No.7, care American 





Architect. . 1347 
WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, an architectural 
draughtsman. Recent graduate architect- 


ural school preferred. Permanent position to good 
man. Apply Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt. 1346 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a competent 
draughtsman. Employment by the year. J.C. 

Turner & Co., architects, 403-404 Dyer Building, 
Augusta, Ga> 346 





WANTED. 


Y UPERINTENDENCE. — Architects can secure 
for regular or occasional superintendence and 

inspection and report on the condition of work 

Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 

















The improved Shingle Stain and | 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic. 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, -imitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St, CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 
Ba.timore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








WANTED. 
OSITION. — Architect’s assistant disengaged; ac- 
customed to general routine, plans, details, eon- 
struction, taking strains, ete. Thoroughly practical 
and able to superintend construction. Take charge 
of office or branch. Address “‘ Notts,’’ American Ar- 
chitect office. 1346 





WANTED. 
Pap tee p reg an experienced ar- 
chitectural draughtsman. A permanent place 
for the right man. Address Patton & Miller, Room 
605. 115 Monroe St., Chicago. t.f. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washingt, for 
five cents.) 


681,863-864. SASH-BALANCE.— James H. Wallace 
and Arthur G. Hilton, Providence, R. I. 

681,870. FIREPROOF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. — 
Charles F. Buente, Allegheny, Pa. 

681,877. CowL — George Dowman, Atlanta, Ga. 

681,938. HEAT-INSULATING WALL.— Benjamin A. 
Stevens, Toledo, O. 

681,946. FLOOR-TILE,—George H. Bennett, New 
York, N. ¥ 


681,953. WAREHOUSE-Door.— William A. Cross, 
Ch: eago, Ill. 
681,967. WIXkDOW-BLIND REGULATOR. — Gustave 


Ley, Westphalia, Kan. 

61,969. FIREPROOF FLOOR AND CEILING. — John 
O’Neil, New York, N. Y. 

681,985. CELLAR-DooR, — Charles C. Schreiber, 
Cine innati, O. 

682,013. WINDOW FASTENER AND LOcK.—Sam’] 
S. Zelley, Philadelphia, Pa, 

682 086. CROSS- BRIDGE. — Thomas F. Kearney, 
New York, N. Y. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Alexandria, Va.—The Southern Railway Co. is 
about to put a $30,000 roundhouse in place of the 
small building torn down some time ago. 


Amesbury, Maas.— B. H. Seabury, of Springfield, 





BEAUTIFIES 
THE GRAIN 


HARRISONS’ 
INTERIOR 


DECORATIVE 
STAINS 
Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes, Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 














Stained Samples on 
Chestnut and Yellow 
Pine sent to architects 
on request. 





CHICAGO BOSTON 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
= The 
“Adzusto” 







Slop Sink 
4 Trap for 
 Wrought- 
| Iron 
Drainage 
) Systems 


CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott Iron Wo 














Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 







and Special 
v7 Furniture 
for Pulpit 


Y and Chan- 
A cel. Memo- 
g rial Pieces. 
4 Private 
2a Designs 





executed. 


Wy 

iy, Makers of 
|F) Fine Lodge 
+’ Furniture, 


RETTING & SWEET, Cente pids, ‘ttien. 






a 





to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Arcadia, Fla.— The A. T. Smith Hardware & Fur- 
niture Co. bas been formed bere with a capital of 
$50,000, and will erect a three-story building on 
Polk Ave. 

Baltimore, Md.—Mr. and Mrs. Douglas H. Thomas 
have given to the Mary Washington Hospital, to be 
used toward building the annex to that institution, 
the sum of $700. The gift is in memory of Mr. 
Thomas’s mother. 

Bangor, Me.—A special meeting of the Central 
Cougregational parish was held recently, and it 
was voted to build a newchurch on the lot occupied 
by the present structure at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. Of the money needed $45,995 is already 
pledged. 

Bremerton, Wash.—An enormous coal-shed will 
be built here immediately costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $75,000, and will be fitted with all modern 
appliances for the transferring of coal frcm the 
colliers to the warships of the United States navy. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— The Board of Aldermen has 
voted to approve the bond issue of $300,000 to build 
an addition to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Buffalo, N. V.—The United States Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., which has 2 mills near Derby, Conn., and 
one at Jersey City, N. J., will move the latter to 
this city. The company has purchased property at 
East Buffalo and wil! spend about $150,000 on build- 
ing. Niagara Falls power will be used, and the 
plant will be in operation by March 1. 


Cleveland, O.— The Turner Worsted Co. is to erect 
a large worsted yarn mill here. The main building 





has prepared plans for a $20,000 three-story oftice- 
building. Owner, W. E. Fuller. 


will be of steel and brick, four stories, and will cost 
when completed with machinery, $73,000. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
last for generations. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 
Room 409, Exchange Bldg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Stained or Natural. 





TAKE NUT NOTICE 


PUTYLESS LEss: 


wiN Ss D( Ow. ) 











SOLE AGENTS FOR US, 


epCARLSE Ry 


DOORS, BLINDSete. 
2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. | 














CALIFORNIA. | 
REOWOOD | = 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty -less’ Win- 
dows. Send for Book- 


NO PUTTY * Pope & Co.,3-19 el: | 
FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- | men. 
bury Street, Boston, 


NO POINTS vier cuss | Mass. New York 


Office, 1014 W.74th St. 


Rey oo 


Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘rsx’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


Boston, Mass.] 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 


F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


[“ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 22.) 


You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


Setu J. Temp ce, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.] 


The ‘‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 

A. D 


d HAMLIN, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


(“* HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Canbridge, Mass.} 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


LANGFORD WARREN, 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 
SOO Scientific School, Harvard University. 


tecture”’ 


E. A arlisle, : 


tecture”’ 


OD 





| 








(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAzza., Pa.) 

The scheme embodied in your ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Lairp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


[“ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, M. Y.] 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 


rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


Epwin H. Gaaain, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” Zthaca, N. ¥.J 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
and think the idea excellent. 


| 
Avex. B. TrowsripGe, | 
5 
m | 

) Charge. 
Professor in Charge 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Columbus, Mo. —The Curtland Manufacturing Co. 
will soon be incorporated with a capital of $300,000. 
It is proposed to construct tin and malleable iron 
works here. James Curtland, New York City, pro- 
moter. ‘ 


Dayton, O.—It is stated that H. Rechsteiner and 
Steve Gosman are members of the committee for 
building a $20,000 Catholic church in the South 
Park and Oakwood districts. 


Des Moines, Ia.— The Des Moines Clay Mfg. Co. 
hus awarded the contract to the Capital City Brick 
& Pipe Co. for the erection of a brick factory build- 
ing, 100’ x 200’, at Murphy St. and the Des Moines 
Union tracks; cost, $20,000. 

Duluth, Minn.— The Superior Library Board has 
taken out apermit for the erection of the Library 
building at 12th St. and Hammond Ave.; cost, $45,- 
000. 


_ Fall River, Mass. — Contracts have been awarded 
and work will begin on the three and one-half story 
brick addition ‘to the American Print Works. New 
building will be used for a dye-house and will cost 
$50,000. 

The cornerstone of the Y. M. C. A. building has 
been laid; cost, $85,000. 

lowa City, Ia.—The regents of the State University 
will ask the coming Legislature for an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for the erection of a college of 
medicine, and probably $40,000 for the civil engin- 
eering department, for a building and apparatus. 

Kansas City, Mo.— W. W. Sylvester and A. E. 
Stilwell contemplate erecting a ~veagummenaaed fire- 
proof office-building; cost, $500,000 

Lexington, Mass.— Plans have bee drawn by 
Cooper & Bailey, Equitable Building, for a three- 
story brick and granite school-house; cost, $75,000. 

Longwood, Mass.—It is stated that elaborate plans 
have been drawn for a $100,000 hospital to be erected 
by the New England Deaconess Association, a 
wealthy corporation of men and women of Boston 
and vicinity, on a lot recently purchased at the 
corner of Bellevue and Park Sts. The structure 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


will consist of a main building with three wings; 
bnt only one of the wings, in addition to the main 
building, will be put up at present. $24,000 has 
already been subscribed and a fair wiil be given in 
Copley Hall the first week in November to increase 
the fund. 


Lufkin, Tex.— Plans have been made by O. H. P. 
Rudesil] & Son, Houston, for a fireproof court- 
house for Angelina County. It will have steam 
heat, slate roof, marble work, etc., and cost $40,- 
000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— A measure is pending to appro- 
priate $400,000 for new permanent school-buildings 
next year. 

Gimbel Bros. have submitted plans for their new 
eight-story briek and stone building to be located 
at W. Water St. and Grand Ave.; cost, $400,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Architects F. B. and L. L. 
Long have drawn plans for a fire-station to be 
erected at 19 N. 4th St. It will be of pressed brick, 
40 x 60’, two stories, equipped in first-class style 
throughout, with sleeping rooms, bath, steam 
heating and plumbing; cost, $20,000. 

New York, N. Y.— It is said that plans of the City 
Club for a club-house up town have progressed so 
far that a company, known as the City Club Co., 
has been incorporated for the purpose of acquiring 
property and making the necessary building con- 
tracts, and an option has been obtained on what 
the House Committee considers a desirable site, 
in the neighborhood of 44th St. and 5th Ave. The 
new plans call for about $350,000, more than a 
quarter of which is already “in sight.”” The club 
has about 600 members. 

Work has started on the'4 five-story brick and 
stone tenements on 140th St., near Willis Ave. 
Contracts for material and equipment not yet let. 
Plans by Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. Cost, 
$120,000. , 

The Directors of St. Luke’s Hospital have under 
consideration the erection of a pavilion on the 
northwest corner of 113th St. and Morningside 
Ave., to cost $300,000. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Ortonville, Minn.— 0. H. Olson, of Stillwater, was 
awarded contract for erecting the $40,000 two-story 
court-house, 60’ x 86’, for Big Stone County, after 
plans by F. D. Ort!, Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Mee, Mary Schenley will erect 8 
warehouses, seven stories high, and to cost $400,000. 
W. A. Herron & Sons, 4th Ave., agents. 

Sadler, Martin & Evans, 6001 Penn Ave., have 
started the erection of 42 brick veneered dwellings 
at Flowers Ave. and Marsden St.; cost, $100,000. 

R. C. Hall, 301 Bank for Savings Building, will 
erect 75 houses, at a cost of $225,000. 

*. E. Aluen, 314 Fourth Ave., has completed 
plans for extensive alterations to be made to the 
Carnegie library and institute, the cost of which 
will be $3,600,000. 

The Security Investment Co. is having plans 
drawn for 12 Colonial residences, to be erected at a 
cost of $100,000. 

Plans are being prepared for the $50,000 six-story 
brick and stone warehouse, 50’ x 160’, to be built on 
3d St. by Haugh & Keenan, 


Syracuse, N. Y¥Y.—Chancellor James R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, announces that it has received 
the gift of a new building to be called the Hall of 
Natural History. The giver wishes his name kept 
secret. 

HOUSES. 

Clinton, Mass. — Main St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., fur- 

nace; $5,000; o., Margaret F. Loury; a., J. S. Allen, 

Walnut Ave., cor. Leighton Ave., 2}- st’ yfr. _—_ 
furnace; $6,000; o., F. G, Evans; a., J. S. Allen; b. 
E. W. Weeks. 

Nashua, N. H.—'T'wo-st’y fr. dwell., shingle roof, 
hot water; $12,000; o., L. Frank Stevens; a., Perk- 
ins & Bancroft, Haverhill, Mass. 


Somerville, Mass.— Fenwick St., cor. Heath St., 


2h-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 41’, shingle roof, furnaces; 
$5 5,200; 0., a. & b., John E. MeCathern & Co. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Grand Forks, N. D. — Three-st’y & base. bk. & st. 


oftice-building, 65’ x 90’, gravel roof, steais ; $35,000; 
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; L LLIBRIDGE, N. Y., 21-215. 





OF NEW YORK, 


American Bridge Company 
Engineers and Contractors. 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ROOFS, TRUSSES. 
: Structural Steel and Iron. 


Steel Frame Work for Factories, Sheds, Public Markets, Power Houses, Etc. 
| General Offices: 100 Broadway, N. Y. 


European Office: London 





000 000 ‘001 <_< 
































} NOISELESS— and the 






Catalogue 


of FLUSHOMETER 





or Springs. 
pric S THE LEADING ARCHITECTS of the country are specifying the 
** PLUSHOMETER’’ for all classes of work. 


Send for Ilustrated 


Showing Application THE KENNEY COMPANY, 72-74 Trinity Place, New York 
N. E. Agents: The Harlow-Inslee Co., 176 Federal Street, Boston 


KENNEY SYSTEM 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Ofice-buildings Continued.) 
o., Dennie Bros. & Young; a., F. B. & L. L. Long, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Haverhill, Mass.— Three-st’y bk. & st. office-build- 


' 
a., Perkins & Bancroft. 
STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Rockaway Ave., nr. Pitkin Ave., 
two-st’y bk. stable, 24” x 40’; $1,000; 0., Sarah 
Meyer, on premises; a., L. Danancher, 74 Watkins 
St. 


New York, N. Y.— Fifty-fifth St., nr. 5th Ave.,| Washington, D. C., October 1, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
000; o., Col. Daniel S. Lamont, 2 W. 53d St.; a.,| the 23d day of October, 1901, and then opened, for 
| furnishing the heating apparatus complete in place 
for the U. S. Custom-house and Post-office and ex- 
tension thereof at Newport, K. I., in accordance with 
New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Twenty-ninth | drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
y had at this office or at the office of the Custodian at | 


three & four-st’y & base. bk. stable, 25’ x 91’; $25,- 
Little & O’Connor, 20 W. 34th St. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


St., nr. 8th Ave., six-st’y bk. tenement, 50’ x 867; 
$75,000; o., Leon A. Liebeskind, 36 W. 115th St.; 
a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, | 
Washington, L.C., October 9,1901. Sealed proposals | 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on | 
the 28th day of October, 1901, and then opened, for | 
the installation of a conduit and wiring system for the 
U.S. Court-house and Post-office building at Altoona, | 
Pa., in accordance with the drawings and specifica- | 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office | 
or at the office of the Superintendent of Construction | 
at Altoona, Pa., at the discretion of the Supervis- | 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- | 
vising Architect. 1347 

\CHOOL. 
Ss [At Milwaukee, Wis.] 

Buemming & Dick, Pabst Building, will receive 
bids uatil October 20 for a school-building to be | 
erected on 7th and Prairie for the Second Ward; cost, | 
$55,000. 1346 


\ UsSIC HALL. 
pt [At Akron, 0.) 


Bids will be received by the German-American Co. 
until October 21 for erecting a music hall at Ex- 
change and High Sts. P. E. WERNER, pres ; Fug- 
man & Uhbirich, archts., 89 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

1346 


UILDING. 





[At Columbia, Mo. 

Bids are wanted October 23 for erecting building | 

on the grounds of the University at Columbia. J. G. | 

BABB, Sec’y Bd. Curators; Cope & Stewardeon, 
archts., 800 Security Building, St. Louis. 1346 


IBRARY. 
[At Jacksonville, 111.) 
bids are wanted October 21 for erecting a library. 
W. E. V&ITCH, Pres. Bd. Dir. Pub. Library. 
1346 | 


[At Governor's Island, N. Y.]) 

Sealed proposals will be received here until Oc- 
tober 24, 1901, for installing steam-heating plant 
in quartermaster’s storehouse, Governor’s Island. 


QrsAn-anatine PLANT. 


| Washington, D. C., October 3,1901. Sealed proposals 
| will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
| the 24th day of October, 1901, and then opened, for 
- oar ane . _ ; a : "| the instal ation of a conduit and wiring system 
ing. 30/ x 60’, steam; $20,000; o., Simonds & Adams; | for the Extension of the U.S. Post-office and Custom- 
| house at Newport, R.1., in accordance with the draw- 
| ing and specification, copies of which may be ob- 
| tained at this office or at the office of the Custodian 
at Newport, R. i., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOK, Super- 
vising Architect. 1347 





Information furnished on application. S.R. JONES, 
; 1347 
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PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
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PROPOSALS. 





and glazing, tile, fireproofing, woodwork, gas, plumb- 
ing, sewer, heating and ventilating, electrical-work, 
p unge-bath. Plans will be on file with Wm. C, 
Kersher, Dayton, 0.; Building Exchange, Cinci: nati; 





Newport, R. I., at the discretion of the Supervis- 


ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1347 


YONSTRUCTION. 
[At Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Sealed proposala will be received here 
until hetober 26, 1901, for constructing the follow- 
ing buildings, including plumbing, heating and elec- 
trie wiring; six infantry barracks, 1 band barracks, 1 


| artillery barracks, 1 artillery stable, 1 artillery gun- 


shed, 1 artillery guard-house, shop, ete., 1 bachelor 
officers’ quarters (24 sets), 14 double sets lieutenants’ 
quarters, additions to and alteration in 1 barrack 
building 45, and repairs to porches of barracks 46, 47, 
48, 49 and 50, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. Full in- 
formation and blank forms of proposal furnished on 
application to this office. Plans and specifications 
may be seen here; also in office of depot quarter- 
master at Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha. CAPTAIN 
D. E. McCARTHY, quartermaster. 1347 


8 ie cate ean 
[At Providence, R. I.} 

Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the commissioners, D. C., until 
October 26, 1901, for constructing a power-house 
and nurses’ home, with stack and equipment on 
square 764 (on north side of E St., southeast between 
2u and 3d Sts.), Providence Hospital grounds. Speci- 
fications and plans may be obtained through the 
architect, W. B. Wood, or the hospital authorities. 
H. B. F. MACFARLAND, et al., commissioners, 
D.C, 1347 


ATE-HOUSE. 
[At Boston, Mass.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until October 26, 1901, for constructing a fireproof 
store and brick eutrance building at the navy yard, 
Boston. Appropriation, $23,500. Plans and specifi- 
cations can be seen at that navy yard or at the bu- 
reau. MORDEUVAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 

1 


UILDING. 
[At Springfield, 0.) 
Bids will be received until November 1 for the 
Administration Building at the Obio Pythian Home 
at Springfield, O.; the work including the following: 
Excavating, foundation, cut stone, concrete, brick- 
work, plastering, roofing, iron and steel, painting 


Kob’t Love, Steubenville, O.. R. M. LeFevre, Spring- 
field, O., and at this office. FRANK L. PACKARD, 
archt. 1348 


| CHOOL-BUILDINGS. 
[At Leavenworth, Kan.] 
Sealed proposals will be received until November 
4, 1901, at the office of Wm. P. Feth, architect, for 
the erection of three school-bvildings for the City of 
| Leavenworth, Kan. Plans and specifications may be 
seen at the office of Architect JNO, M. GABLE, 
clerk of board of education. 1348 


HOP AND OFFICE-BUILDING. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals wil] be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until November 2, 1901, for constructing two 
brick and steel buildings at the navy yard, Boston. 
Estimated cost, $121,000. Plans and specifications 
can be seen at the navy yard named or at the bureau. 
MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 
1348 





TOREHOUSE. 
(At Ft. Terry, N. Y¥.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing, plumbing and 
electric- wiring double, frame noneommissioned 
officers’ quarters and ordnance storehouse at Fort 
Terry, N. Y., and ordnance storehouse at Fort Michie, 
N. Y., will be received here until October 31, 1901. 
GEORGE A. NUGENT, Q. M. 1348 


| OSPITAL BUILDINGS FOR THE 
MOUNTAIN BRANCH, N. H.D.V.S. 

(Near Johnson City, Tenn.] 

Office of the National Home for Disabled Voluuteer 
Soldiers, Rooms 932-4 New York Life Building, 346 
Broadway, New York City, October 10th, 1901. Sealed 
| proposals will be received at this office until 12 M. 
Monday, the 11th day of November, 1901, for 
furnishing materials, labor, ete., for the construction 
of hospital buildings at the Mountain Branch of the 
National Home for D. V.S., near Johnson City, Tenn. 
Plans and specifications can be seen, necessary in- 
formation obtained and blank furms for proposals 
| procured on application to this office or to the archi- 
| tect, J. H. Freedlander, 244 Fifth Ave., New York 
| City, or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction near the site of the work. The Home 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids and to 
waive defects. Moses Harris, General Treasurer, 
|N.H.D.V.S. Approved: M. T. MCMAHON, Presi- 

1350 


dent Board of Managere, N. H, D. V.8. 





‘Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., September 30th, 1901, 
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“TOPICAL 


[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit !”| — HAMLET. 


ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


ArutncTon, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” a 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 


FRANKLIN L, 


Ba.timore, Mp. 


WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 


publication, and, according to the scheme 
future, it will probably be one of much us 


Wyatt & NOLTING. 


I AM much pleased with “ 
it will be of considerable service to the archi 
B 


Boston, Mass. 


“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 


ment and I should be sorry to be withor 


Topical Architecture,” and think 


Applause from the Profession. 


re very satisfactory 


NAYLOR. 


as Jaid out for the 
e to the profession. 


7 : fession. 
tectural profession. 


ENJ. B. OWENs. 


I THINK “ Zojical Architecture” 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 


Et Paso, Tex. 


AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 
scheme of publication good. 


EDWARD KNUZELL. 


GranpD Rapips, Mic. 


is a most useful publica- 


WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 


H. A. CREAGER. 


HARTFORD, Vr. 


It certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 


it it. It comes in 


exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 


practical value, C. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
A VERY useful publication and bound to 


H 
I FIND ‘ Zopical Architecture” excellent 
RICHA 


3UFFALO, N. Y. 


WE consider the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 


LAN 


Crepar Rapips, Ia. 


Wz think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 


satisfactory and profitable work to own. 
JOSSELYN 


Cuicaco, IL. 


H. BLACKALL. 


be a success, 

. A. HowE, Jr. 
at the price. tecture 
RD D. ANABLE. 


price of publication. 


I THINK “ Zofical 


LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD, 


Architecture 


Kansas City, Mo. 


For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zofical Archs- 
promise much. 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub- 


It will give him, cheaply, classified 


lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 


objects is highly commendable. 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 


SING & BEIERL. 


It is giving the draughts- 


BENJ. LUBSCHEZ. 


I REGARD “Zopfical Architecture” as a useful periodical 


the profession. 


& TAYLOR Co. 


for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 


G. GARVEY. 


MILWAvuKer, WIs. 


JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ Zopical 
: ‘ /, 


Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 


Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ 7opical Archi- 
4 i 


tecture.” A. ( 
CinciInNATI, O. 
WE think well of “7Zofical Architects 
will prove useful to us. 


x, ZIMMERMAN, 


“Topical Architecture” 


CHARLES FITZGERALD. 


gives promise of being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 


wre”’ and think it office use. 


S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
“Topical Architecture” 
library and draughting-room., 


will prove a valuable adjunct toa 


I FIND the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” 
interesting. The 


excellent one. 


R. ROSENsTocK & Co, 


Cotumstia, S. C. 


jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


FERRY & CLAS. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 
ex¢ eedingly 
scheme of the publication I think a most 
H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N, Y. 


YourR present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ Zofical 


Architecture” which have reached us s 
them of the greatest usefulness. 
WILs¢ 


Detroit, Micnu. 


Ir seems that subscribing to “ Zofica 
practically buying an architectural library 


plan. F. CARL POLLMAR. 


East Sr. Louis, ILt. 
I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” ava 
periodical, and will say that with careful se 
will make an invaluable library for an arch 


» far, and we find 


FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JupGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 


mw & EDWARDS. 


l Architecture” is 
on the installment 


have received, it will be a useful publication. 


L. W. ROBINSON. 


New Rocue tie, N. Y. 


7 


I AM of the opinion that “7ofical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 


both practising architects and students. 


luable architectural 
‘lection of subjects 
itect’s office. 


A. B, FRANKEL. 


I THINK “ Zopic. 


FRED E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 
ul Architecture” a good publication 


Cass GILBERT, 








PROPOSALS. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 6th day of November, 1901, 
and then opened, for the construction, including 
heating and electric wiring of the U.S. Post-office at 
Fitchburg, Mass., in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
ottice or at the office of the Postmaster at Fitchburg, 
Mass., at the diseretion of the Supervising Architect. 

JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1346 
OSPITAL. 

[At Morris, Minn.} 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, 1): C. Sealed proposals addressed to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C.. will be received at the Indian Office until 
October 22, 1901, for furnishing the necessary 
materials and labor required to construct and com- 
plete at the Morris Sehool, Minn., a brick horpital 
building, with plumbing, electric-lights and steam- 
heat, in strict accordance with plans, specifications 
and instructions to bidders, which may be examined 
at this office, the offices of the Pioneer Press, St. 
Paul, Minn.; the /mprovement Bulletin, Minneapolis, 








PROPOSALS. 


Minn., the Builders & Traders’ Exchanges at Omaha 
and Milwaukee, the Northwestern Manufacturers’ 
Association, St. Paul; the U. S. Indian warehouses 
at 815 Howard St., Omaha, Neb., 235 Johnson St., 
Chicago, and 77 Wooster St., New York City, and at 
the school. For further information apply to Edwin 
L. Chaleraft, supervisor in charge, Morris, Minn. 
A. C. TONNER, acting commissioner. 1346 


NEWER PIPE, ETC. 
[At Xenia, O.) 
Bids are wanted until October 17 for furnishing 
the necessary sewer-pipe, catch-basins, flush-tanks 
and other accessories for constructing Jatera) sani- 
tary sewers in sewer district No. 1. HENRY J. 
FARRELL, secretary board sewer commissioners, 
1346 


aa ERS. . 

ce (At Santiago, Cuba. 

Office of Engineer Officer, Santiago, Cuba. Seale< 
proposals for construction of sewers in the City of 
Santiago, Cuba, will be received at above office until 
| October 21st, 1901. Plans can be seen and speci- 
‘fications obtained at the following offices: Office 











PROPOSALS. 


of Engineer Officer, Santiago de Cuba; Office of Chief 
Engineer, Havana, Cuba; The Engineering Record, 
New York; Engineering News, New York. S. D. 
ROCKENBACH, Captain 12th U. 8. Cavalry, En- 
gineer Officer. 1346 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Lake City, Fla.] 
Bids will be received by the County Commissioners 
until October 24 for erecting a court-house. R. T. 
BOOZER, chmn. 1346 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Carrollton, Mo.} 
Bids are wanted October 18 for erecting a court- 
house. Bids will also be received at the same time 
for the plumbing. steam heating, sewerage and gas 
piping. R. G. KIRSCH, supt. 1346 


Sie SYSTEM AND STREET PAV- 
ING. 


(At Havana, Cuba.] 

Office of Mayor, City of Havana, Havana, Cuba. 
Sealed proposals for sewerage system and street 
paving, City of Havana, will be received at this cfiice 
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Applause from the Profession. 


New York, N. Y. 
“Topical Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
collection of prints. It is only a matter of time. 
STOWE PHELPs. 


I THINK the plan of “ Zopical Architecture”? a good one, 
and the execution so far equally good. I hope “ Zopfical 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his- 
toric architecture. ARNE DEHLI. 


I CONSIDER “TZofical Architecture” avery useful publica- 
tion. RICHARD K. MOsLEy. 


WE consider “ Zopical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 
pleasure to its continuation. DeELemos & CorRDEs. 


It is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
the indorsement of the profession. J. A. Hays. 


I HOPE you will continue the issues of “ Zofical Archi- 
tecture,” as | find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 


“Topical Architecture’’ will be of valuable service to all 
architects. G. A. SCHELLENGER. 


THE form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zofical 
Architecture” seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
architects, draughtsmen and others fortunate enough to 
have the volumes. GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


WE think “ Zopical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
the right lines. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT, 


Orancesure, S. C. 
THis admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. 
W. Witson Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
Claflin University. 
Osukosn, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ Zopical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become extreme/y useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

THE character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Zopical Architecture” so far received by 
me are such as to insure—to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
many — the continued usefulness of the publication. 

S. R. MORGAN, 


“Topical Architecture” will prove a very valuable addition 
to any architectural library. CHARLES H. ROBERTs. 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WILson Eyre, JR. 


WE find “ Zopical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 
RANKIN & KELLOGG. 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 
S. AUSTIN ALLEN, 


Putrapevpuia, Pa. 

It seems to me that you are on the right track with 
“Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, there still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those that 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnecessary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger library to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L. HILLMAN. 


PitrrssurGu, Pa. 
WE are much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros, 


” 


I HAVE found “7opical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and trust it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HaRLow. 


Provipencer, R. I. 

I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ 7Zofica/ 
Architecture,” as I like to get my architectural material clas- 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased: with 
the publication. WILFRED A, PAINE. 


r 


Rocuester, N. Y 
Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at least a 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe- 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available and a 
wide field. GEoRGE T. OTIs. 
San Francisco, CAL. 
THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 
J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 


” 


Am well pleased with the issues of “ Zopical Architecture 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN, 


York, Pa. 

“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopedia of 
great value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 

REINHARDT DEMPWOLF, 





The Other Side. 


To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation that “Rome was not built in a day” 
answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 
desirabilities. 


Ba.timore, Mp. 
“Trs field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection. 
Tuos. C. KENNEDY. 


BripGeport, Conn. 
“T CAN’T seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings’ 
in my cottages or city houses.” J. W. NorTurop. 


Cuicaco, Ii. 

“So far I have found no use for ‘ Zopfical Architecture’ for 
the reason that I previously possessed the illustrations. 
Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
soon find it useful.” GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


Crncainnati, O. 


“ PERSONALLY it is not beneficial; to the profession at 
large I think it will be of value.” Louis BELMONT. 


New York, N. Y. 
“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 
W. W. KENT. 
“ APART from the very evident disadvantages of the library 


in formation, I think *7opical Architecture’ likely to be 
useful.” WALTER Cook. 


“Ir does not seem to possess any.special features not 
already cov ered in the other publications.” 
CARRERE & HASTINGs. 
PuHILapeipuia, Pa. 
“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 
over 75 per cent of the plates published.” Guy KING. 
Tox.epo, O. 


“ AM not particularly pleased with ‘7vpical Architecture.’ 
GEO. $. MILLs. 


is, perhaps, a sufficient 
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PROPOSALS. 


until (ectober 234, 1901. Information furnisbe a for receiving, storing ar 4 deliveri) g coal at the navy | the Agricultural Hallat Corvallis. JOHN D. DALY, 
on ree a to Lreut. W. J. Barden, Corps of , yard, Washington, PD. C. For pi ns, spec oro See’y Bd., Corvallis. 
Engineers A., Chief Engineer, City of Havana, | and forms of proposals address MORDECAI T. FN-| 





| 
| 
MIGUEL GEN ER, Mayor. 1346 | DIcoT T, chief ¢ of i bare au, 1347 | NLARGING HALL. 
| ——— — ——_—_——— [At West Point, N. ¥.] 
 penmenen PLANT. | ALL. West Point,N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received 
[At Washington, PD. C.) (At Corvallis, Ore.) here until Octuber 28, 190), jor enlarging the 
Office of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., Bids will be received by the Building Committee Cadet Mers Hal) as per plane inthis office. Forms 


Washington. Sealed proposals will be received here of the Board of Regents of the State Apricultural and eT a furnished upon application. Ad- 
until October 26, 1901, for constructing a plant | College at Albany, unti] October 25, for erecting dress Q. M., U.S. M.A. 1347 
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MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Oireulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


RTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

° Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . . 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.’ 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ 

PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


co., 
Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


- 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
“* | Prepared in Conformity with the 
| Best Standards of Practice, and 
| Recommended to its Members by 
“* | the Boston Society of A-vhitects, 
| was «es Ss) e Bree 8 


cD Wil ERR, 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner, 
* 

SecTION 4. No Member shon‘d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
so employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

os 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “ conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

. 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES; 


| oor. La Salle & Adams St, 


CHICAGO. 
Send for 








Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,”’ 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 





— tis free. 





yu 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Steam and Water 


H. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA- 


COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 








PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Mew York. 





Heating Apparatus, 


AMERICAN 








EsTABuisHEpD 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCK 
PHILADELPHIA. 


81 Plates, folio and text. 


ARCHITECT 


B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs.” 
Price $12.00. 


anpd Buttpinc News Co. 
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THE 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 


in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 


Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 


Pipes 


P?SESSSSSESSE 
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w?PDSSSSSSE ecececcecececececeecceccecceee’ 


CHICAGO 


is 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS $5.00 PER COPY. 


American 


Architect and Building News Co. 





Polygon 


Conductor 


Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. 
much 
plain pipe. 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | 
ee, Diuiccsadtnesses | 
| CAPITALS (Carved). 


Mullins, W. H.. 
ART METALWORK. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y. , ‘: 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., = Louis, 
pagiénceksesazeunenabes . (mon) 


aneauaiann L ORNAMENTATION. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston . 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 

Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLINDS (Venetian). 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- 

Himgtom, Vb..ccccsccccscccccccccceces 

BLUE PRINTS. 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston.. 

ow Print Paper ‘Co., Boston | 


patGcmenes héeneenssé suecocansse (eow) 


BOILERS “(Side-Feed). 
Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 


Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.]} 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


CAPITALS. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
U. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CARVING. 
Lombard & Co., 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York 
TE, SRD ROMER. x ccc ccsccscocese 
CEMENT PAVING. 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
| Rc Wiis ta vdennesetase sencoesone 
CLOTHES-DRYER. 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CONDUCTORS. 
American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
Cincinnati, Ohio............5 sce eens 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y 


A. P., Boston........ 


-(eow) 





Terre eer C Creer eerrrr rT TT 


* | CONTRACTING. 


Flynt —_ 
almer. 
Rutan, Willem Kus, DOSOOR. v6 vc cccecé 
Southard, Re Boe cccece oeseee 


& Construction Oo., 








CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mags.......... 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOORS 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (Interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
VOPR... cccccccsccsevccoccescccsevcces 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


FAUCETS. 


Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 





FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 

town, N. 

FILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 

Seaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FIREPROOPING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York......... geeees 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Il..... ee 


GALVANIZED IRON. 
American Sheet Steel Co., New York 


Boston........... 


GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York . ....(mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 


GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 











